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THE EMPERORS AND LORD JOHN. 


M{\HE contributions to the political literature of the past 
week have been unusually various and instructive. 
Two Emperors have severally expounded their theories of 
the recent peace, and one Foreign Minister has, by some 
indiscretion, been made too late to reveal the opinions which 
he had some weeks ago formed of the war. The principal 
peculiarity of the French and Austrian manifestoes is that 
they contradict one another ; and as both accounts cannot 
possibly be true, there is no reason for attaching implicit 
faith to either. “I,” says one of the characters in a well- 
known story, “take a dram because it is so hot to-day ;” and 
“J,” adds another, “drink it because I am unusually chilly.” 
Austria made peace*because her natural allies refused to 
share her dangers, @&@-France put an end to the war that 
Prussia and Germany thight not come to the assistance of 
the weaker party. It must be admitted, to the credit of 
both the Imperial apologists; that they express in sufficiently 
intelligible language the ‘meaning which they intend to 
convey... Probably neither writer had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of access to the works of the late Mr. Doveras 
JERROLD, whom Lord Joun Russet has evidently selected 
as his literary model. The despatch to Lord Bioomrretp 
on the neutrality of Prussia displays all the knowledge, the 
jadgment, and the good taste which invariably characterized 
the withering sarcasms of the sentimental Cockney satirist. 
In the lower kinds of controversy no artifice is more 
familiar than the affectation of assuming that the adversary 
holds some doctrine which he would be the first to disclaim 
as absurd. Lord Jonn Russet, in the tone of a Little 
Dorrit moralist denouncing the Circumlocution Office, goes 
out of his way, in the midst of his friendly advice, to fasten 
a rhetorical quarrel of the same description on Prussia. It 
might have been thought that a Minister advising an 
ally to remain neutral would have confined himself to 
arguments which were likely either to conciliate or to con- 
vince ; but Lord Jonn Russert, since he produced his 
famous antithesis between a war for the Holy Sepulchre and 
the tomb of the Prince of Peace, appears to have thought 
that his strength lay in diplomatic composition, and that it 
was his peculiar office to be smart. Lord Manmespury’s 
suggestion that the coasts of Germany would be exposed 
to the insults of the French navy, although it might be 
impressive, was not in the smallest degree epigrammatic. It 
was reserved to Lord Joun Russet. to demand, with tri- 
umphantemphasis, whether the security of Berlin and Magde- 
burg depended onthe continued misgovernment of Milan and 
Bologna. The tis between the two German towns 
and their. Italian Correlatives displays the genuine swing 
of the conventional, literary see-saw. It would be hyper- 
critical to temark “that while both Berlin and Magde- 
burg are in Prussia, Bologna is not, like Milan, in Lombardy, 
or to object that there is not the smallest connexion in the 
subject-matter on either side to correspond to the jingle of 
sound. «The distinctive peculiarity of the phrase consists in 
the gratuitous insinuation that Prussia is actuated by dis- 
creditable motives utterly irrelevant to the question which is 
really at issue. It is absurd to say that, in resenting an un- 
provoked attack by France upon Austria, German Govern- 
ments are influenced by any prejudice against administrative 
improvements at Milan. There is a gross fallacy in the 
assumption that the professed purpose of the war was iden- 
tical with its real object; and in the case of Bologna, the 
invader himself announced his intention of maintaining the 
Papal authority, which is the cause of all its misgovernment. 
Neutrality was, under the circumstances, justifiable and wise, 
but the:precedent of a war without’ the ‘smallest. cause of 
quarrel ought not to be strengthened: by superfluous admis- 
sions én the part of English statesmen. Theaggressor, how- 


ever magnanimous his intentions might be, was obviously a 
wrong-doer ; aud if the offence is condoned, he will be 
encouraged to repeat it by a display of armed sympathy with 
the wrongs of Belgium, of Rhenish Prussia, of Malta, Jersey, 
or Ireland. : 

It was natural that England and Prussia should wish to 
localize the war, and yet the consternation occasioned by the 
peace seems to show that the success of their efforts has not 
produced unmixed satisfaction. Asa general rule, it may be 
laid down that the isolation of two belligerents is an en- 
couragement to aggression, and a withdrawal of the prineipal 
security for the peace of the world. If an ambitious poten- 
tate can select a victim and an opportunity without fear of a 
defensive coalition, it is evident that one powerful motive 
for moderation and prudence will no longer restrain his war- 
like propensities. According to the French Emprror’s solemn 
declaration, he was induced to make peace, not by the passive 
attitude of the neutral Powers, but by the fear that he had 
almost overstrained their patience. He had Europe, he says, 
in arms before hin to restrain his successes and to profit by 
his reverses. The statement, notwithstanding the quarter 
from which it proceeds, is, if not true, at lcast sufficiently 
plausible to deserve the serious attention of European 
statesmen. It may even be worth while to consider 
whether a future war would not be rendered less probable 
by the kuowledge that it would become necessary to pre- 
pare for hostile operations on all the frontiers of France 
at once. The further confession that the Quadrangle is 
impregnable without interference with the German ter- 
ritory, will not fail to be accepted by Austria as a tribute to 
the strength of her position. Scipio, as one of the official 
sycophants observes, declined to destroy Carthage after the 
battle of Zama, and it is implied that similar magnanimity 
restrained the victor of Solferino in his triumphal march to 
Verona and to Vienna. The Emperor himself confesses, with’ 
apparent caudour, that he acquiesced in imperfect success 
because the farther development of his plan Would have heen 
attended with difficulty and danger. “It is only surprising 
that he should have failed to obsé@rve that, ofall the obstacles” 
to his progress, not one was latent ‘or unexpected. His last 
promise of the entire liberation of Italy Was put forth almost 
in sight of the Mincio, and his squadrons were preparing the 
way for a Hungarian revolution by their operations in the 
Adriatic on the eve of the interview at Villafranca. The 
portion of the apology which refers to the embarrassing 
alliance of the revolutionary party may be considered almost 
cynically candid. The promise to Lord Cowxex: that the 
war should be confined to military operations was followed 
by the invitation to Kossuru, and by the mission of Prince 
Napo.eon, with a large body of troops, to Leghorn and 
Florence. As soon as the connexion with political malcon- 
tents becomes inconvenient, the readiness of the Italian 
people to answer the summons of the Milan proclamation is 
alleged as a principal reason for granting favourable terms 
of arrangement to Austria. wee 

The true cause of the peace will probably be known at 
some‘fature time. Lhe explanation addressed to the public 
bodies of France fails to account for the curious Austrian 
allegation, thatthe terms imposed by the neutral Powers 
would kave been rfidre favourable to France than the con-. 
ditions of the treaty itself. There is reason to believe that 
the proposals ‘of Prussia, aswell as the zealously pacific ex- 
hortations of England, were used at Villafranca as conclu- 
sive arguments to-inéline the Emperor of Austria to an ac- 
commodation. Ait ordinbr'y diplomatist would have waited for 
a suitable ocorsion of salimitting to the’friendly and profitable 


_ pressiire éf the arbitrating Power's. If IIL. thought 


it better té Gacvifice advantages Within his reach, it can only be 
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or neutrality of Austria forms one of the principal elements 
of the arrangement, Both the Emperors, though they vary 
widely in their grounds of complaint, express or imply a 
censure on the policy of the neutral Powers. Their supposed 
hostility may supply a pretext hereafter for an attack on 
Prussia or on England, while their lukewarmness in the cause 
of Austria may be alleged as a reason for refusing to assist 
them against the aggression of France, On the whole, there 
is reason to think that the great disturber of Europe has 
overreached himself in his latest display of ingenuity. 


THE BUDGET. 
l« August Ally is an expensive luxury, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
has given his countrymen an approximate estimate of 
the value, or rather the cost, of Imperial good faith. If 
the establishments of the country had remained on the same 
scale which was thought sufficient in 1853, the actual revenue 
would by this time have provided a surplus of about seven 
millions, instead of leaving a deficit of between four and five. 
While Lord Jonn Russet prates in his German despatches 
about the word of the Emperor Napouzon, the tax-payer 
finds that, as an additional security or guarantee fund, it is 
necessary to provide about eleven millions within the year. 
The most pacific and economical of Ministers professedly 
admits the necessity of the precautions which are to be 
adopted, and in his most sanguine anticipations he only ven- 
tures to prophesy that within a few months things will 
become either better or worse. The numerous orators who 
sneer with Mr. Brieut at the old-fashioned balance of power 
might fairly be called upon to show that the system, while it 
lasted, was as expensive as the Continental supremacy of 
France. A. vast amount of diplomatic vigilance might be 
provided for a single penny on the pound of income ; but Mr. 
GLapsTong, for the purpose of keeping up armaments which 
are at once indispensable and inadequate, insists on the pay- 
ment of fourpence within a single half-year. Every person 
who possesses or earns a thousand a-year will become liable 
between this time and Christmas for sixteen or seventeen 
pounds as his contribution to the national testimonial in 
honour of Napoteon III. That the state of affairs will be- 
come more menacing is highly probable, and it is difficult to 
foresee any probable change for the better. The just alarm 
which was excited by the war has been greatly aggravated by 
the peace, and unless the French army and navy are subjected 
to large reductions, it is evident that the risk of a lawless 
attack upon England is by no means likely to diminish. The 
leaders of both parties in the House of Commons share the 
apprehensions which they affect to combat, and Mr. DisraEi 
is already speculating on the liabilities which may fall upon 
England whenever France commences an attack upon Prussia. 
The CuHancettor of the Excuequer had io deal, not 
with the causes of increased expenditure, but with the means 
which could be devised to meet it ; and his task was ren- 
dered more exciting by the recollection of his violent de- 
nunciations of an Income-tax in 1857 and 1858, There is 
more money wanted, but it is not at all more wanted than 
when Sir Cornewa.t Lewis was attacked for suspending the 
reduction of the impost, or when Mr. DisRaELI was encouraged 
to borrow two millions for the purpose of taking off twopence 
from the rate of taxation. A year ago, the urgent wants of 
the navy were already known to the Government ; and the 
country would have willingly submitted to the old per- 
centage of Income-tax for the purpose of strengthening the 
national defences, and at the same time preserving public 
faith. But Mr, Disragi saw an opportunity of purchasing 
y support, and he succeeded, at the small price of a 
cial inconvenience, in conciliating one formidable oppo- 
nent. Mr. Guapstoye ought to explain why the present 
disappointment of his former hopes is less dishonourable 
than the moderate divergency of his predecessor from the 
scheme of 1853. It is not enough to say that the entire tax 
will, according to the present provisions of the law, expire 
in 1860. It would be as reasonable to console the Peace 
Society by the suggestion that. the Mutiny Act will at the 
same period cease to render a standing army possible. If 
Mr. Giapstoye had been able to discover any less objec- 
tionable substitute, he would not have irritated the com- 
munity and stultified himself by adding 160 per cent. 
for the ensuing half-year to the moribund impost. He 
has already given up his oxical fancy that the 
public honour was pledged to the fulfilment of the hypothe- 
tical promises of 1853. The addition of a single farthing 
to the rate involves all the criminality of a financial breach 


of promise, especially when it is praposed by the Minister 
who is supposed to have made the contract. 

As to the measure itself little cam be said. It was neces- 
sary to find the money, and, if it was to be raised by taxa. 
tion, Mr. Guapstone showed that it was on the whole 
better to avoid, as long as possible, any addition to the 
duties on commodities. It is unfortunate that the dis- 
agreeable process of payment should, as if on purpose, have 
been made as inconvenient as possible. But for the zealous 
concert of Mr. GLApsToNE with Mr. Disraerwi in 1858, the 
long-accustomed percentage of sevenpence in the pound 
would have been sufficient for the present year, after having 
been found not intolerable the year before. Mr. DisRaEnt’s 
theory that the nation will be contented with a double duty 
because it was pleased with last year’s reduction, is worthy 
of the orator who in the same speech avows his sincere belief 
in the good faith and friendship of the Emperor Napoteon. As 
negligence or crotchety policy has now rendered a double im- 
post necessary, it is unfortunate, though perhaps unavoidable, 
that the entire increase should be added to the burdens of 
the ensuing six months. There is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Guapstone still desires, as in the Crimean war, to 
render military expenditure as distasteful as possible to the 
country, but it is not surprising that two or three disciples 
should have deduced from their master’s Budget an illustra- 
tion of the policy which he was the first to announce and 
defend. His measure, in truth, amounts to a straight- 
forward determination to take the necessary amount by 
the shortest process out of the tax-payer’s pocket. Almost 
any other Chancellor of the Exchequer would have done 
the same without suggesting an inquiry into recondite 
reasons for so simple an act. 

It is impossible, in the absence of official information, to 
decide whether a loan would have been desirable or justifi- 
able, and it may be observed that the operation of reducing 
the malt credit is, in fact, an anticipation of future in- 
come. Last year Mr. Guapstrong, without the smallest 
necessity, urged the Government to borrow two millions 
for the purpose of reducing the Income-tax ; yet he is right 
in declaring that it is a violation of sound principles to bor- 
row four millions merely to make good a deficiency of revenue 
to that amount. The real question turns on the sums which 
must be expended before the national defences are brought 
to the condition in which it is ultimately intended to place 
them. The supply of labour and materials, although large, 
is limited, and perhaps the Government may not be able to 
accelerate to any great extent the progress of the ships and 
fortifications which are to prove the national confidence in 
France. If ten millions could have been advantageously laid 
out, the Minister might well have borrowed the whole amount 
with Consols at 95, inasmuch as the charge properly belongs 
to the capital account. In short, it is necessary to submit to 
the Budget, and not unreasonable to assume that it may pos- 
sibly be as sound in doctrine as it is unpalatable in practice. 

Some members, as might be expected, recurred to the old 
dispute on the question of a graduated tax. As the im- 
post, said Mr. Cuay, is evidently permanent, it ought to be 
fixed on an equitable basis. Mr. Guapstone might have 
replied that, if the tax is really permanent, it is fixed on an 
equitable basis already. A charge of fourpence in the pound 
of income, made once for all, falls on precarious incomes 
with twenty-fold or thirty-fold severity as compared with its 
incidence on property. When the process is repeated for 
twenty years, or for thirty years, as the case may be, it will 
be found that the inequality has entirely corrected itself. 
Yet it seems impossible to explain to minds made up on this 
question one of the simplest of arithmetical problems, and 
Mr. GLApDsTONE was perhaps justified in contemplating the 
removal of a tax which might so easily be converted into 
an instrument of confiscation. Before the autumn campaign 
of agitation commences, Mr. Bricut will have time to fit 
the arrangements of the Budget into his speeches against 
the aristocracy. The manufacturing operatives will not fail 
to applaud his demonstrations that the rich, projecting for 
their own benefit unnecessary wars, always contrive to throw 
the whole burden of their extravagance on the shoulders of 


struggling industry. 


MR. DISRAELI’S DEFINITIONS. 


T seems to be Mr. Drsrazui’s business and pleasure to 
invent theories of Conservatism. The problems of the 
unprofitable science of metaphysics, “What are we? why are 
we!” appear to be preferred by him te any practical ques 
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tions ; and, as is the wont of persons with his tastes, he is 
always propounding his favourite points before auditors 
who are too obtuse to see any difficulty about them. 
The definition of his party offered at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall is certainly the thinnest we have had from him. 
Wherever, he says, there is Parliamentary government, there 
must be two parties ; and one of these parties in England 
has for its nucleus a confederation of great families. The 
Conservative party is that party which is a party, but which 
does not depend on a union of great families. This looks very 
like accounting for Conservatism by the fact of Mr. Disrar.i’s 
existence. It is quite certain that if there had not been 
two parties in England, and if one of them had not been 
lenient as to the pedigree of its leaders, Mr. Disraeti would 
not be an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. Man, said the 
ancient philosopher, is the measure of the universe. Mr. 
DisRraE1t is the standard of English politics. There is much 
to be said for the theory, but it does nothing for the question 
which we at all events wish to see answered. It does not 
tell us what the Conservatives intend to conserve. What 
cause, object, or institution will they make a stand for? Or 
will they make a stand for anything whatever ? 

Both of Mr. Disraxzu’s positions seem to us untrue, 
or untrue in the sense in which he intended them. The 
present time is particularly unfavourable for insisting that 
wherever there is Parliamentary government there must 
be two political parties. Even if we admit that there 
will always be two bands of politicians, corresponding to the 
two great forms of opinion, we must also acknowledge 
that just now they are less than ever crystallized into an- 
tagonistic and mutually repellent bodies. For the first time 
in at least half a century, there is a large fluid mass of voting 
power which trickles vaguely from side to side, according to 
the varying intensity of the attraction. At the last election 
but one, Lord Paumerston drew it in his own direction by 
the promise of a spirited foreign policy. Lord Drrsy got 
back a great deal of it in the recent contest by offering 
everything to everybody—Reform to the reformer, economy 
to the political niggard, expenditure to the political spend- 
thrift, a Church policy to the churchman, religious 
equality to the Ultramontane Romanist. The direct 
tendency of the new principles of progressive Conser- 
vatism or Conservative progress, is to solve, not to 
consolidate— to mix and confuse, not to separate or 
keep apart. Nor, again, are we very greatly helped to 
a knowledge of Conservatism by the fact that the Whigs 
are a confederation of great families. This favourite 
formula of Mr. Disraeti’s might have been used in the 
early part of the last century to discriminate the Whigs from 
the Tories; but at present, though not untrue, it is useless as 
a definition. The fact is, the Tories are just as much a con- 
federation of great families as the Whigs. Each party 
includes powerful landed and titled houses, which give it 
votes in the Lords and electoral influence in the country. 
There cannot of course be a shadow of doubt that these 
aristocratic politicians would greatly prefer having their 
party led by men of their own blood and kindred. But 
then there is this difference between them. For a long time 
past the Whigs have been just clever enough to do their 
work for themselves. They have always had some one 
RusseLt or GreY whom it was not positively disreputable 
to prefer to more plebeian competitors. The Tories have 
not been so fortunate. Putting aside the Sranuey family, 
whom they have borrowed (though for a single generation 
only) from the Whigs, they have not produced a single 
young nobleman with the stuff of a Prime Minister in him. 
This is the solitary cause of their apparent liberality in 
successively confiding the conduct of their affairs to a 
CanninG, a Peet, and a It is true that their 
submissiveness to their leaders appears at first sight to 
be on the increase, Of these three novi homines, the 
last does certainly seem to have had the widest latitude 
allowed him. But the reason is that, over CANNING and 
Peet, he has one great advantage in occupying a nomi- 
nally secondary position. Prez and CannineG had no Lord 
Dery above to cover the multitude of their tergiversations. 
Lord Derpy’s facile acquiescence in Mr. DisraEut’s expe- 
dients is the great secret of their success with his party, 
which ingenuously believes that it is coaxed out of its 
dearest opinions by a brilliant patrician of the blue blood. 
This, however, is no great proof of its liberality to plebeian 
talent. Indeed, Mr. Disrarxi does himself considerable in- 
justice when he attributes his present distinctions to the 
unexclusiveness of his party. He owes an unexampled posi- 


tion partly to his intrigue, partly to his ability, partly to his 
luck. His ability made it inevitable that he should be 
leader, and his good fortune disencumbered him of a col- 
league in the leadership who would have debarred him from 
all indulgence in popular measures. If Lord Grorcr Bey- 
trncK had lived there would have been no such thing as 
Conservative Progress. 

Mr. Disraet, clothed in his Derby domino, has effected 
a complete transformation of Conservatism. The old Tory 
party, however he may choose to describe it, was pre- 
eminently a party of definite opinions. Abroad, it favoured 
the equilibrium of European States and disliked the exten- 
sion of military despotism. At home, it desired the 
supremacy of the Established Church and the maintenance 
of the Protective system. It was opposed to Parliamentary 
Reform and to the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. 
The men of genius whom it made its spokesmen have all 
been anxious to bend it from its obstinacy on one or other 
of these points ; but, before Mr. Disraeui, they were willing 
to leave it its old opinions on all subjects except the one on 
which they wished to liberalize it. Indeed, they sometimes 
exaggerated their firmness on certain questions for the sake 
of obtaining liberty on others. Cannine, for example, 
sought to excuse his views of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion by speaking with inexcusable bitterness of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. But Mr. Disraett, with the same taste 
for liberal measures which distinguished his predecessors in 
the Conservative head-quarters, has outstripped them ig 
inventions for draining off the indignation by which they 
were ultimately overwhelmed. He does not allow his party 
to have fixed opinions at all. A certain number of lukewarm 
prejudices he does permit it to retain and to indulge when 
in Opposition, but he makes it thoroughly aware that it 
must be prepared to resign them when a sufficient object is 
to be gained by their abandonment. As Lord Dersy 
invariably backs up his suggestions, he is able to 
them off as sacrifices demanded by the welfare of 
his party—sacrifices as painful to himself as to anybody 
else; and then, as soon as his followers have got a 
little used to the new watchwords, he ministers to their 
vanity by vauntingly contrasting their generous zeal in 
improvement with the niggardly timidity of the Whigs. 
As this system has now been brought into regular working, 
Mr. Disraett will always be safe from the accusations of 
betrayal brought against former Conservative leaders who, 
in changing their policy, had the bad taste to appeal to their 
conscience and their convictions. But, great as is its advan- 
tage to himself personally, its value to his party is doubtful. 
The Progressive Conservatives, who conserve nothing, are in 
danger of being dissolved by the first great bribe which 
is offered to the constituencies from the other side. The 
analogous party in America, which they now strongly re- 
semble, was destroyed in this very way ; and it is symp- 
tomatic that Mr. Disraett has already persuaded them into 
the curiously American expedient of changing their name. 
Like the American Whigs when they became Republicans, 
they are seeking through re-baptism a new political birth, 
Meantime Mr. Disraext had better give up his fancy for 
defining them. The Merchant Taylors’ Hall definition is, we 
believe, about the fifth in which he has attempted to include 
himself and his party; but the pile of hats is now too lofty to 
bear another stage. 


THE IMPERIAL MANIFESTOES. 


je = two potentates who the other day illustrated Mr. 
Buck's theory of the prevalence of general laws and 
the nullity of personal influences in history by disposing of 
a world before breakfast, have condescended partly to inform 
the world how and why it has been disposed of. The case 
of the Austrian Emprror is a simple one. He had been 
reluctantly compelled to engage in war, not from his own 
desire to keep Lombardy, but from a paramount sense 
of duty towards his people. Heaven and the right were 
with him, but the luck was against him. Germany was 
obstinately blind, in spite of the generous inspirations of 
the press (an Austrian Emperor lauding the press!) to 
the “ great question of the day,” and refused him her aid. 
He might have tried the chance of arms again, and, trying 
it, he might have won ; but he might not, and he would 
certainly have had to shed another torrent of blood. 
More was to be got by a personal interview with the 
French Emprror than by the mediation of the neutral 
Powers. Accordingly, he had the interview, and closed with 
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the terms offered. He ends by thanking his gallant army— 
over which an enemy always superior in number has gained 
only “advantages,” not “ victories”—with “all the graceful 
“ gratitude of power.” To the soldiers and officers of the 
Austrian army, not their Emperor only, but Europe, owes a 
debt of gratitude. At Magenta and at Solferino, as at 
Wagram and at Asperne, they bore themselves bravely 
in that which is the cause of all nations against the aggres- 
sive insolence of France. They had to contend, they 
have ever had to contend, not only against the numbers 
of the enemy, but against the bungling of Imperial and 
aristocratic commanders. They did their duty heroically 
under the “cold shade” of the Clams and the Edward Lich- 
tensteins. To them it is due that their Empire, if it is 
worsted and shorn of a province, is not dishonoured ; and 
the plains which they have heaped with their own bodies 
and with the bodies of their enemies, will be monuments of 
their glory as well as of their generals’ shame, Though they 
fell, they dealt a blow in falling which will teach France 
what she may expect from armies less motley in their com- 
position, better led, unembarrassed by treason in their 
ranks, fighting on their own soil and fighting for their 
own cause. If Francis Josep has a heart—and the de- 
votion with which he has been served upon those bloody fields 
is enough to give him a heart, if he had none before—he will 
pay his people in something more than barren thanks. He 
will hasten to relieve them from the shameful and crushing 
yoke of Jesuitism and bureaucracy. He will give up the 
vain and suicidal attempt to make his heterogeneous empire a 
centralized despotism like those of France and Russia, and will 
restore it to the condition of an Imperial confederation, with 
national constitutions and administrations, as it was in its 
palmiest and most loyal days. In losing Lombardy, as Lom- 
bardy was under the recent administration, Austria has lost 
not a limb, but a cancer which spread poison through her 
whole frame, and, by forcing her to keep up enormous and 
ruinous armaments, slowly but surely consumed her vital 
powers. Yet even Lombardy might possibly have been con- 
verted into a true member of the Empire had it been admi- 
nistered as Hungary was administered in the time of Marta 
THERESA. 

The French Emperor has hurried away from the expres- 
sions of Italian gratitude to the blandishments of MM. 
Morny and Tropitone, who hail their returning “ Hope and 
“ Saviour” in language which would have turned the stomach 
of Xerxxs, and are rewarded with a revelation of the Impe- 
rial reasons for leaving everybody in thelurch. The reasons 
were in effect three. First, Verona looked so ugly, and the 
Austrian army, after being all killed or taken prisoners, 
still presented so formidable a front, that “self-conquest” 
seemed more certain than another victory over the enemy. 
Secondly, Europe in arms was ready to “thwart our 
“ successes or to aggravate our reverses.” Thirdly, to advance 
further, it would have been necessary to accept the aid of 
“revolution.” The first plea is a sound and honest one. 
It was wise to leave off with victory, and not tempt 
again the fickle wing of the fortune which had wavered 
so long at Magenta and Solferino. The second plea, 
which is intended to hold up the neutral Powers to the 
odium of France, and to lay the ground for a future quarrel 
if it should prove convenient, is belied by the simultaneous 
declaration of the Emperor of Ausrria, who distinctly 
states that the neutral Powers would not have given him as 
much as he got from the Emperor of the Frencu. The 
third plea is worth the consideration of those who imagine 
Louis Napoueon to be a miracle of far-sighted sagacity, and 
the one man who thoroughly understands his age. Under- 
stand his age, in a certain sense, he does—he knows that 
the locks he has to pick are not of the medieval make, but 
Braman’s. But he has not yet discovered, with all his 
penetration, that there is an essential antagonism between 
despotic dynasties and democracies, or that you cannot be at 
once the Pope's “dear son in Jesus” and the active patron of 
GanrrBaLpi and Kossutu. Every editor of an English country 
newspaper foresaw and foretold, from the commencement of 
the enterprise, the political dilemma of which this political 
Lynceus first became aware under the walls of Verona. 

Louis Naporeon’s address concludes with the formula— 
“ The future will every day reveal additional cause for the 
“ happiness of Italy, the influence of France, and the tran- 
“ quillity of Europe.” We will not say that the last words 
were insincere at the time they were uttered. We would not 
say that the words “The Empire is Peace” were insincere at 
the time they were uttered. But we are sure that both 


the one assurance and the other came from the lips which 
swore allegiance to the French Republic, which most 
solemnly pledged fidelity to England in drawing her into 
the Russian war, and which the other day declared Tialy 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic, and by that declaration 
drew into the field thousands of Italian patriots who are 
now consigned to an “amnesty” for their pains. Cirecum- 
stances change, and the hero of December, 1851, changes 
‘with them. Now M. Louis now GARIBALDI, basks 
in his smile. War suddenly changes to peace—peace, if 
oceasion calls, may as suddenly change to war. Those who 
have the tranquillity of Europe in their keeping will have 
need to look well to their charge. By this time, perhaps, 
experience may have taught them that diplomatic arts and 
cajoleries are weak when practised by Parliamentary Ministers 
against a man who is.absolute master of vast armaments, who 
may choose his own time and his own pretext, and who is un- 
fettered by moral restrictions in laying and carrying out his 
plans. Their only safe, as well as their only worthy course, is to 
take their stand on those broad principles of honour and plain 
dealing which have never been departed from but to our bitter 
cost, and on that common rule of social action which bids you 
maintain a dignified reserve towards those whom you cannot 
trust. If Louis Napoteon has a moral power in Europe to 
which his character does not entitle him, and which makes 
him more dangerous than he otherwise would be, it is to 
England that he owes it; and England may expect to be 
paid, and has already been in part paid, as she deserves. It 
is vain now to analyse the causes—the gambling speculation, 
the demoralizing luxury, the hero-worshipping theories of 
political ethics—which betrayed the nation in a fatal hour 
into a criminal worship of criminal success. It is needless 
to ask what frenzy or what meanness drove an English 
Ministry to pollute the very fountain of English honour by 
an act of complicity as gratuitous as it was degrading. It is 
enough to say that our offence has found us out, and found 
out most signally that class among us which is bound, as its 
first duty and the condition of its privileged existence, to 
preserve and uphold honour, but by which—in its base delight 
at seeing liberty and freedom of speech extinguished by the 
coup d’état—the chastity of English honour was most miser- 
ably sullied and betrayed. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 


A GLANCE at the clause in the India Act which pro- 
duced the recent mutiny of European local troops adds 
strikingly to our astonishment at the ignorance and precipi- 
tation displayed in framing that measure. The Zimes the 
other day described the Act as giving powers to some- 
body or other, and inferred that somebody or other was to 
blame for having indiscreetly employed the powers confided 
to him. The impression was a natural one, if these things 
are to be settled by impression ; but in fact the India Act 
gave no powers at all. The clause referring to the local 
army is brief and altogether imperative, directing that the 
Company’s troops are henceforward to be the QuEEN’s. The 
Government of India (the Indian Council had, of course, 
nothing to do with the matter,) had only to communicate to 
the men the fact of their transfer to a new service, and the 
Calcutta lawyers were undoubtedly right on technical 
grounds in ruling that the troops had no claim to a fresh 


been resorted to, inconvenient and dangerous as it is, is the 
only one which the rash innovations of the India Act per- 
mitted. The Government of India, recognising the troops as 
QueEEn’s troops, could give them their discharge, and that 
is what has been done. We are satisfied that no consider- 
ations of policy had the least part in the manufacture of the 
provision which has thus endangered an Empire. The clause 
is the draftsman’s clause simply. His words are brief and 
apt, and it is not he that is to be blamed for the conse- 
quences. The fault is with those who were responsible 
for the measure, and who did not perceive that a sentence 
may be fraught with a revolution. When shall we learn 
that words which have a familiar sound in English, and 
which to our ears describe one of the simplest of operations, 
may indicate in India courses of action which may alarm the 
boldest ? Between the clause referred to and the fact at 
which it pointed, there lay a mass of questions of the deepest 
interest to the British soldier. Between the suggestion that 
the Bible shall be read in Hindoo schools and the establish- 
ment of such a system in India, is interposed every single 
difficulty which can perplex or appal a statesman. 


bounty. The solution of the difficulty which has actually . 
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Lord Sranuzy is one of the last men whom one would 
accuse of committing himself precipitately to an opinion. 
Considering the prejudice which these recent events have 
introduced into the question of continuing a local European 
force, he must be deemed to have very strong reasons for the 
view he expressed the other night, when he said that the 
necessity of retaining the Europeans was the one thing which 
he was sure of about the Indian army. The experience of 
the Indian Minister is, in truth, needed to bring out the 
considerations which make it imperative to retain these 
troops. The reasons for abolishing them, and supplying 
their place with cycles of regiments from England, lie on the 
surface, and have in themselves no small importance. The 
existence of a double European force in India is anomalous, 
and nobody wishes to preserve an anomaly if nothing is to 
be gained by it. It is further extremely probable, both a 
priort and from the. late disastrous occurrences, that the dis- 
cipline of the local Europeans is below the accustomed 
standard of the moveable army. This last inconvenience is, 
however, remediable ; and even if it were only partially so, it 
scarcely overweighs the risk of depending on ordinary Queen’s 
troops. That risk arises from peculiar causes. The Military 
Department in England is too full itself of the most singular 
anomalies to furnish, by the fact of its existence, a reason for 
placing all Indian forces under its control. It cannot be 
trusted to exercise an equitable supervision over all 
parts of the Empire. It is sure to be unjust to India, 
whether there be war or peace in Europe. During peace, 
its object is to keep out of the Estimates as much 
as possible of its outlay; and it effects this by throwing 
the maximum of expense on the Indian Exchequer. 
War, on the other hand, or rumours of war, would 
be an irresistible temptation to strip India bare of 
Europeans. We imagine that the archives of the India 
House, open to Lord Srantey alone and to his predecessors 
and successor, would fully establish the hazard of confiding 
India to the English War Department. The story they would 
tell would be a curious one. It would probably be found that, 
for fifty years before the Crimean war, the military authorities 
were absolutely shameless in their attempts to overreach the 
East India Company by saddling it with unnecessary troops, 
but that, when the war broke out, nothing but the firmness 
of Lord DatuousirE prevented India from being reduced to 
a condition which would have almost inevitably precipitated 
the native mutiny and ensured its easy success. 


There isa sincere desire for military reform in England, 
and we are far from denying that the cause is now in good 
hands. It may therefore be that an improved central admi- 
nistration of the army will one day remove some of the 
objections to the complete fusion of the Indo-European corps 
with the rest of the QuEeEn’s troops. It is also possible, 
though not very likely, that the House of Commons will 
bestow on the Indian Budget the same jealous attention 
which it gives to the ways and means of government at 
home. But even with increased securities for an equitable 
distribution of protection and cost between the mother 
country and its great dependency, we should still feel that 
India, under a uniform administration of the army, must 
always, in the long run, get less than justice. Unless war 
or mutiny have actually broken out in the East, it will 
always be the affairs of Europe which will have a dominant 
interest for the Ministry of War and for the august per- 
sonages with which that Ministry, more than any other 
department of State, will of necessity be intimately connected. 
Those who suppose that India will receive a fair share of 
protection are under the delusion that she will always receive 
a fair share of public attention. But it is the nature of that 
strange country, where life absolutely stagnates whenever it 
is not in a condition of volcanic disturbance, to fall out of 
public view for long periods of time together. During these 
intervals of quiescence there is only too much chance that 
all the wrong will be done to India which is not directly 
prohibited by law or prevented by what are called the 
anomalies of our military system. She will be crowded with 
unnecessary European troops till they are wanted at home ; 
and, when they are wanted, she will be stripped bare to a 
regiment. Nothing can prevent this except the preservation 
of the local corps, with all their drawbacks. They are in 
merited disfavour at present ; but it is only fair to recollect 
that if the East India Company had been permitted to 
increase them to the full amount allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Bengal mutiny would probably have been crushed 
at the outset. 


PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 


i is possible that Italy may eventually benefit by the 
consequences of the war, but at present a large portion 
of the peninsula is involved in unprecedented confusion. 
The transfer of Lombardy to Piedmont, though unjustifiable 
in its form, corresponds with the interests and wishes of both 
populations. On the other hand, Venetia is further removed 
from the prospect of liberation than before the French 
intervention, for the remaining possessions of Austria in 
Italy are now virtually guaranteed by the Power which 
was alone capable of seriously disputing their tenure. It is 
in Tuscany, in the smaller Duchies, and the States of the 
Church that the end of the war seems to render new struggles 
inevitable as the only alternative of intolerable oppression. 
It would seem that, in his hurry to conclude the Peace of 
Villafranca, Narotgon III., while he repudiated his recent 
promises to Italy, forgot the difficulty of fulfilling his new 
obligations to the Emperor of Austria. The restoration of 
the fugitive Princes and the re-establishment of Papal autho- 
rity in the Legations can probably only be effected by foreign 
troops, and it is scarcely credible that the French army will be 
employed in so anomalous a task. The King of Sarprnza will 
assuredly offer no active assistance in the reversal of his own 
avowed policy, and if Austria were allowed to interfere, the 
war which was undertaken to confine her within her own domi- 
nions would be deprived of its only plausible pretext. Even 
if the Tuscan army were once more to change its allegiance, 
the people would be given up without protection to the 
vengeance of the Granp Duke, and in Bologna the promise 
of an amnesty on the part of the Holy See would be equi- 
valent to a menace of relentless persecution. It is impos- 
sible for the Emperor of the Frencu to disclaim the respon- 
sibility of the revolutions which were wholly occasioned by 
his declaration of war against Austria. By hisacts and his 
proclamations he invited the co-operation of all Italians, 
and it will be enough to leave his credulous confederates in 
the lurch, without assisting in the infliction of the punish- 
ment to which they may perhaps have exposed themselves. 

The revolution in Tuscany, avowedly promoted by Sardinia, 
immediately received the open sanction of France. It is 
true that the annexation of the Duchy to Piedmont was not 
formally recognised ; but the army was incorporated with a 
French division, and under the orders of an Imperial Prince 
it was employed, fortunately at a safe distance from the 
enemy, in the operations of the campaign. The liberator 
who was unable to endure with patience the long-continued 
misgovernment of the Roman States certainly told the deputies 
from Bologna that he had resolved on maintaining the tem- 
poral power of the Pore; but one of the most eminent 
Piedmontese statesmen was appointed to organize the military 
resources of the Legations for the benefit of the Italian 
cause, and if there had been time for the forces of the 
Romagna to join the allied army on the Mincio, the Emperor 
of the Frencn would not have refused the aid which 
his proclamations had more than once invited. If in- 
dependence or nationality has any meaning, the assailant of 
Austria was the professed champion of the cause which he 
has suddenly found it convenient to abandon. He cannot 
allow his reconciled enemy to use force for the reversal of 
his own policy, and it will be strange if he compels Florence 
to submit to the Prince who rode by the side of Francts 
JosePu at the battle of Solferino. If recent rumours may be 
trusted, the Emperor of the Frencu is conscious of his 
error, and willing to back out of his hasty promises at 
Villafranca. If he really abstains from interference in 
favour of the former Governments, he will have committed 
for once a breach of faith which humanity has no cause for 
deprecating. It is, in one sense, better to fail in the per- 
formance of the conditions of peace than to betray to their 
bitterest enemies the credulous believers in his good-will to 
Italy. His reported anxiety for a Congress is probably 
connected with his wish to devolve upon others the respon- 
sibility of establishing what is called by despots order. 

It appears from the speeches of Lord Patmerston and 
Lord Jonn Russett, that a Congress or Conference is 
likely to assemble, and it is certain that, sooner or later, 
European diplomacy must employ itself with the distribu- 
tion of territory in the Peninsula. It may be hoped 
that the English Government will, in all negotiations, 
keep the welfare of Italy steadily in view. Lord Matmes- 
BURY committed a serious error in wasting on the legiti- 
mate ambition of Sardinia the indignation which would 
have been more fitly bestowed on the dangerous tur- 
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bulence of France. The formation of a powerful king- 
dom in Northern Italy would have furnished some com- 
pensation for the defiance of public law, the destruction 
of treaties, and the partial subversion of the balance of 
power. Tuscany, and Parma, and Modena, even if they were 
governed by the best and wisest of Princes, are necessarily 
dependent on one of two great Powers, and consequently they 
perpetuate the foreign interference which has always been 
the curse of Italy. The protest of Russia against the re- 
volution, as well as the significant silence of France, ought 
to have suggested the probable inference that the true 
policy of England would coincide with the undisguised 
wishes of Piedmont. It was wholly unnecessary to recognise 
on the instant a Government which was evidently provi- 
sional, but there was, at the same time, no reason whatever 
for anticipating a final decision on the fate of Tuscany. 
According to all approved precedents, a de facto change of 
Government becomes legal as soon as it is thought likely to 
be permanent. The people of Tuscany had, as far as England 
was concerned, a perfect right to expel the reigning dynasty, 
and the subsequent transfer of the Duchy to Piedmont 
might have been prudently promoted on obvious grounds 
of general expediency. If it is not too late, the same 
reasons may still be urged for converting a French or 
Austrian dependency into an important province of an 
independent Italian kingdom. Ministers will do well to 
unlearn the traditional cant of regarding revolution as a bug- 
bear. The sole interest of England in the affairs of foreign 
States is that all should be prosperous, and that none should 
be dangerously powerful. . There is no reason for anticipating 
any risk from the aggrandizement of Piedmont, and the 
latest experience shows that the former condition of Italy is 
fraught with the most serious danger to Europe. Sentimental 
regards for a lady who, though a Boursoy, has displayed 
sense and honesty in her administration, furnish no adequate 
reason for maintaining in Parma a petty sovereignty which 
has no means of defending itself except by the aid of some 
werful neighbour. The Italians desire unity, force, and 
independence, and the personal claims of a few princely pre- 
tenders are wholly insignificant in comparison with the 
rights and wishes of the nation. 
The Roman States must, perhaps, as long as they are 
governed by the Pops, be left without interference on the 
rt of heretic Governments ; but if the inhabitants of the 
gations can once establish their independence, it will be the 
duty of England to recognise and defend them in their new 
and legal character. The scheme of the Italian Confederation, 
though at present utterly vague, may possibly furnish hereafter 
the basis of some useful and practical arrangement. The Presi- 
dency of the Popr, which would be offensive to Sardinia and 
by no means convenient to Naples, seems to form no essential 
part of the project. The selection was probably due to the 
memory of the Ecclesiastical Prince who represented 
Napoxegon I. as the nominal head of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, but the Pore is more obnoxious and less manageable 


than a mere Archbishop of Mayence. At present, it is 


wholly uncertain whether any Italian potentate is willing to 
accept the condescending proposal of a general federation. 


Tt is at least certain that Sardinia will claim the same inde- 


ndent initiative which belongs to Prussia in the German 
Paigos In some respects, the moment is favourable for 
taking into consideration the permanent organization of 
Italy. Austria is discredited by the proof of her inability 
to maintain her pretensions, and France by the universal 
disappointment at the premature termination of the war. 
The counsels of England, if they are given in prudence and 
got faith, may perhaps once more find a hearing in the 
eninsula, and at the present moment there is no excuse 
for offering any advice which could be distasteful to a 
true Italian patriot. A month ago, there was some reason 
‘to fear that Italian contingents might, as in the days of the 
First Napo.eon, be liable to follow the standards of France 
in the enterprises which are probably meditated against the 
_— and liberty of Europe. The disenchantment of Villa- 
ca once more enables the friends of freedom to sympathize 
with the cause of national unity and independence. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN REFORM. 


HE greatest difficulty in the settlement of the Reform 

SZ question arises from the irrevocable character of what 

must be a somewhat uncertain experiment. The preliminary 
knowledge which Mr. Cuapwick, with a sublime indiffer- 
‘ence to the conditions of a great political problem, proposed 


to gain by the agency of a Reform Commission, would really 
be very serviceable if there were any means of getting at it, 
The numbers and character of the voters who would be 
added to the electoral body by any of the proposed fran- 
chises are matters of the first importance, on which one is 
glad to seize upon any authentic information which may be 
forthcoming. Political Reform cannot well be tested ex- 
perimentally. The leap must be taken in such light or 
darkness as we enjoy at present, and if it lands us in a 
quagmire we must make the best of a position from which 
there will be no retreat. 

The little revolution which the Small Tenements Act 
effected in municipal elections is almost the only experiment 
which can be made to serve as a beacon for Parliamentary 
Reformers ; and if a municipal constituency is not exactly the 
vile body on which a philosophical inquirer would desireto test 
his theories, it seems, from the evidence reported by the Lords 
Committee on the subject, to satisfy the condition more nearly 
than even the worst of rotten boroughs. The history of the 
experiment is curious. The franchise established by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 was limited to occupiers 
of three years’ standing who had paid up their arrears of 
poor-rates, with the exception of such as might have accrued 
within six months before the settlement of the Ksts. It so 
happened that the poorer occupiers were not much in the 
habit of paying their rates, and the consequence was that 
the municipal burgess roll comprised a very small proportion 
of persons who were rated below 6/7. The good government 
of corporate towns does not appear to have suffered from the 
exclusion of the lowest class of voters; but it was thought 
important to give the parishes the means of collecting rates 
which, under the existing law, cost more to enforce than they 
brought into the parochial treasury. This was the only, or the 
only avowed, object of the Small Tenements Act of 1850. By 
that statute, such parishesas chose to adopt it were empowered 
to assess the landlords, instead of the occupiers, of all tenements 
rated below 6/. During the progress of the Bill, a clause 
was inserted giving the municipal franchise to all occupiers 
whose rates were paid by their landlords, and the result has 
been, in many cases, to double the numbers of the burgesses 
by the addition of those who pay no direct contribution to 
the parochial rates. As the Act was plainly beneficial 
in a pecuniary point of view, it was very generally 
adopted by the Vestries, without much consideration 
of its effect on municipal elections. The full extent 
of the mischief has not even yet shown itself. From 
the nature of the qualification, it took three years 
after the adoption of the Act before its influence could be 
much felt in Borough elections, and it is only since 1855 
that the experiment of an unconditional rating franchise has 
been tried. Moreover, only one-third of the members of Town 
Councils go out of office every year, and it was therefore not 
till last year that the whole of their numbers could have 
been subjected to the operation of new constituencies. As 
large allowance must be made in all such cases for the in- 
fluence of the old members, it will probably take several 
years yet before the Councils will reflect in its integrity the 
public opinion of the non-paying occupiers who often consti- 
tute the bulk of a municipal constituency. The experiment 
has not yet been tried long enough to produce much de- 
terioration in the management of municipal affairs, and it is 
mainly from the accounts given of the election proceedings 
that the character of the constituencies must be judged. 
The abrupt termination of the last Parliament cut short the 
inquiries of the Committee at a very early stage, and their 
discoveries are confined to a few localities, of which New- 
castle is the most prominent. There is of course a certain 
amount of discrepancy in the statements of witnesses who 
take opposite party views, but enough remains uncontra- 
dicted to give a useful warning to statesmen who may be 
disposed to bid too high for Mr. Briaut’s support. 

Mr. Parrick JENNINGS is the witness who gives perhaps 
the liveliest picture of the local politics of Newcastle. The 
borough, according to this authority, is divided into two 
sections—the old party, who have not quite lost their ma- 
jority in the Council, and the new party, who draw their 
chief support from the non-paying voters. The witness 
betrays his sympaties by his description of the rival parties. 
“ The one call themselves the poor man’s friends; the other 
“is the party which have brought the town from what it 
“was to what it is.” Mr. Jenninas’ reflections on the new 
franchise fall naturally into the shape which might be ex- 
pected from a shopkeeper of Conservative tendencies. “The 
“greatest part of the change,” he says, “is from a second- 
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“class quality of candidates coming forward, and trying to 
“undo those that have managed the town before.” Perhaps 
his estimate of the councillors returned by the opposite 
party may be thought vague, and possibly prejudiced; but 
when he comes to the details of a great contested election 
for the ward of All Saints, his evidence is as specific as the 
most sceptical could desire. Influence, bribery, and perso- 
nation are touched upon as among the occasional blots which 
deform the purity of Newcastle elections; but the real 
moving force seems to be supplied entirely by malt liquor. 
There is no hesitation about Mr. JennrnGs’ opinion on this 
point, as the following extract from his evidence will show :— 
to give beer, and the other gave beer, which, in your opinion, would be certain 
to win the contest ? 

A. The Beer. 

This answer is the concentrated essence of the evidence 
from beginning to end. Witnesses differ as to the com- 
parative purity of the old and the new constituencies, 
but ail acknowledge that success depends in a greater 
or less degree upon the excellence and abundance of 
the candidate’s tap. The soaking process is described 
as beginning a fortnight before the election, and con- 
tinuing without intermission until the votes are polled. 
The cost of a contest, mainly due to this cause, is 
variously estimated at from 150/. to 300/. The indulgence 
is not confined to the voters, for it seems to be the rule for 
the canvassers to retire together to the public house to 
refresh themselves at the candidate’s expense at the close of 
each day’s work. One gentleman, a kind of municipal Fratt, 

ives the essence of his experience in an instructive anecdote. 

e tried, with a simplicity remarkable in a practised elec- 
tion agent, to impress upon a knot of voters the doctrine that 
the franchise is a trust; but the only rejoinder was, “ Mr. 
“ Harrison has given us a good tuck-out, will you give us 
“ something better?” One of the stoutest defenders of the 
extended franchise admits that several of the elections have 
been very discreditable, that some of the non-paying voters 
are very ignorant, and that a margin of them are perhaps 
purchaseable—the corrupting medium being, as all agree, 
rather drink than money. 

The quality of the voters is not the only point on which a 
lesson may be learned from the working of the Small Tene- 
ments Act. Ina large number of towns, a majority of the 
burgesses is now composed of the class who are rated below 
61, and in some districts the constituency is altogether 
swamped by the gentlemen who contribute nothing to the 
rates which the Council has to expend. One example will 
suffice to show how completely a rating franchise would 
extinguish the voice of all but the lowest class. In one 
ward of Newcastle there are 214 rate-paying voters, besides 
149 others who, having qualifications elsewhere, cannot be 
depended on for this particular district. Against this body 
there are 302 burgesses who owe their franchise to the Act of 


_ 1850. The one class pays upon an assessment of 15,000/., while 


the predominant party is rated only on 660/., and even this 
quota is paid by their landlords. These figures will doubt- 
jess delight the theorists who rail at the influence of property. 
It is a grand illustration of the Radical doctrine that re- 

entation should be coexistent with taxation, to see 
6601. outweighing 15,000/. ; but even if the more numerous 
class did not supply a liberal margin of votes to be bought 
with beer, it may he doubted whether those who pay 95 per 
cent. of the local taxation ought to be left in a minority in 
the election of the officers by whom the rates are to be 
administered. 

The unmistakeable voice of the country has, with great good 
sense, declared against Mr. Bricut’s project of assimilating 
the Parliamentary franchise to that by which Town Coun- 
cillors are returned ; and there is one satisfactory feature about 
the evidence given before the Committee, which seems to 
show how far Reform may be carried without debasing the 
constituencies to the level of the lowest class of muni- 
cipal voters. The occupiers of houses rated at 6/. and 
upwards are described by several witnesses in very 
favourable terms. There are artisans in such factories 
as Messrs. StepHENson’s and Sir W. Armstrono’s who are 
spoken of as in every way worthy of the franchise ; and those 
who are rated at from 6/. to 1o/. are described as the very 
best class of working men. But it seems impossible to 
descend lower than this without throwing the predominant 
influence into the hands of the publicans, and making elec- 
tions turn almost entirely on the supply of beer. The most 


enthusiastic Reformer would perhaps hesitate to adopt this 
simple method of deciding on the merits of candidates for a 
seat in the Legislature. Many highly respectable men, it is 
true, still retain their seats at the Council Board of New- 
castle, as well as in other places; but some of them are said 
to take little part in the business—which is not surprising, if 
a graphic picture in the evidence of one of the Town Council 
is to be taken as typical. “There is Mr. Lams,” observes 
this candid Councillor, “he seldom attends; and when 
“there, is hissed by the parish surgeon.” The selec- 
tions made in other towns seem to show an occasional 
indifference on the part of the voters to the social status 
of their representatives. In Warrington it is related 
that there was a severe contest between a very respect- 
able man and a tinker who did a little business as a 
receiver of stolen goods. The tinker was beaten by one 
vote, but the witness states that he would certainly have been 
returned byt for the accident of his being committed to 
prison just one hour before the election ended. These, of 
course, are exceptional cases ; but even one felonious tinker 
in the House of Commons would scarcely be welcomed as a 
desirable associate by politicians of the most advanced school. 
A Reform Bill to satisfy every one is too much to expect 
even from the old-established house of Russeut ; but per- 
haps we are not going too far in recommending the authors 
of the next attempt not to extend the franchise to electors 
who are likely to sell their votes and influence for a pot of 
beer. 


THE TWO VIEWS QF THE WAR. 


T= small portion of the public that takes the trouble to read 
more than one morning newspaper watched with some in- 
terest to see how the Daily News would treat the news of the 
Treaty of Villafranca, This journal had made itself the special 
representative of the Italian cause. It had inserted the most 
enthusiastic communications of the most enthusiastic Italians. 
It had gone in for unlimited confidence in Louis Napoleon. It 
was quite sure that the Austrians would he chased from the Alps 
to the Adriatic. Suddenly, the news came that the dream of 
Italian independence was at an end, and that Louis Napoleon 
had coolly turned his back on Italy. What would the Daily 
News say? To its credit, and to the credit of English journalism, 
it boldly owned that it had been completely wrong. This was 
an innovation on the established custom of its calling. It is one 
of the oldest maxims of the par ad world that no journal 
should ever admit that it has made a mistake. It may eat its 
words, or explain them away, or simply leave the whole subject 
alone; but to say, in black and white, that an error has been 
committed, is always held inadmissible. The Daily News, 
however, would not hold by the tradition. Being wrong, it said 
it was wrong, and its ers felt that it was quite in keeping 
with its general character that it should venture on so much im- 
prudent truthfulness. Its liarity is that it is a paper at 
once honest, and extreme. If it had not been prone to run into 
extreme views, it never would have got into the scrape. If it had 
not been honest it never would have got out of the scrape by ac- 
knowledging its own blindness. In both points—its vehement 
enthusiasm and its courageous veracity—it represents aside, and 
a very important side, of English character. 


I 

e Daily News. They 
distrusted the movement altogether. No ae | 

thought, come of a war r ; und 
under such auspices. They were not satisfied with thinking only 
of Italy—they sank the Italian in the European question. The 
event has proved them right. They have not any mistake 
to pat mal a oe Critics, if they are wide and generous in the 
scope of their criticism, are almost always right ; for criticism is 
roe y he or little else, than seeing the difficulties of things, or, 
what is the same, seeing the counterbalancing good and evil of 
thin Human affairs are so constituted that if we pursue a 
single line we are inevitably wrong. Something is left out, and 
then we have to face reaction, doubt, and disappointment. The 
English Constitution, if it has one merit more prominent than 
another, has the merit of reco aging the complexity of human 
action, and of giving some kind of play to the different sprin 
which impel different classes of men. A man who knows the 
world, a successful and practical statesman, a temperate theo- 
logian, a fair literary or artistic critic, all agree in this—that they 
have learnt to balance one thin, inst another. We feel that 
they have got to the truth of things, so far as truth has been 
attained ; and yet we must acknowledge that the one-sided men 
have the immense merit of furnishing the materials which the 
others measure, of carrying on the movement which the others 
regulate, of doing and thinking the deeds and thoughts 
which the others criticise. If every one was temperate, 
prudent, right, constitutional, animated with the spirit of 


| 
| 
We hear enough of a side which is the direct eontrary—of that : 
portion of English thought which is associated with compromise, 
rudence, and good criticism. The leading papers and the leadin 7 
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compromise, and so forth, it is difficult to see how the world 
could ever get any forwarder. Critical constitutionalists are 
right, but they are powerless. It is the people who make mis- 
takes that achieve the great things in this life. It is so in daily 
experience—it is so in the leading crises of national history. All 
genius is individual, ard every or almost every individual of 
genius has his weak side, his limits, his peculiar wrong direction. 
And yet it is not good judgment, but genius, that works the great 
changes of the human race. So with men in the relations of 
social life. Socicty is only kept from being fossilized by its 
members being wrong-headed. We go into a room and find the 
society entertaining. We see a display of individual tastes, 
fancies, andhabits. This man is a strict vegetarian ; that man is 
a Swedenborgian ; a third believes in Mr. Disraeli’s novels; a 
fourth has just returned from investigating whether a lake in the 
centre of Africa is composed of salt water or fresh. The argu- 
ments against all these things are overpowering. The criticism 
which ion that the human stomach is made for animal food, 
that Swedenborg knew no more than his neighbours about 
heaven and hell, that Coningsby could not possibly believe in 
himself, is impervious. But the critic lives and thrives on this 
food for his criticism. If all the party were judicious, cautious, 
epigrammatic, argumentative people, they would at once run 
each other through the body like the combatants in a triangular 
duel, and so come to a dead lock. This is of all human things 
the most wonderful—more wonderful even than the existence of 
evil in the abstract; for good thus seems dependent on evil 
for its oe: Philosophy is but the sum of fruitful 
errors; socicty is but the confluence of eccentricities ; politics are 
but the shape given by wise men to the work of fools. 


It is the peculiar strength of England, that although the gene- 
ral turn of her thought and the general cast of her institutions 
have been inclined to moderation and compromise, she has yet 
been constantly rich in enthugiasts—in men who have taken ex- 
treme and one-sided views, and who have taken them honestly. 
The infinite oddities and absurdities of English character are 
reflected in the extraordinary sects and opinions that mark the 
religious and political history of the British Isles. The wonder- 
ful persistency, the tenacity, the dogged hold of life displayed by 
the tiny knots of persons into which the outlying forms of thought 
and belief ultimately settle, are hardly credible until we actually 
come across them in experience. robably there are twenty 
sects in England and Scotland the adherents of which do not ex- 
ceed a dozen. Nothing is more singular than that the members 
of those sects are quite happy and quite sure they are simply 
and positively right. There is, we believe, a sect called the 
Anti-Glassites, with seven members, and yet these seven mem- 
bers are staggered neither by the thought that a thousand mil- 
lions of men’ disagree with them, nor that in order 
to arrive at perfect truth you must first know what a 
Glassite is in order to dissent from him. To be an 
Anti-Glassite is to carry contempt for criticism almost to an 
extreme. But it was a contempt for criticism, the same in 
kind, only less in degree, that enabled Clarkson and Wilberforce 
and their followers to abolish the Slave-trade. Criticism, sound 
judgment, the spirit of compromise, would never have put an end 
to the Slave-trade. In fact, criticism even now scarcely knows 
whether to approve of the abolition or not, and perhaps pos- 
terity may come to the conclusion that the Act of 1833 was 
a generous mistake. Enthusiasm prevailing over criticism so 
far as to be allowed to take a course which, on the whole, is 
more right than wrong, is the history of a progressive nation. 
The absence of enthusiasm, or the triumph of unchecked 
enthusiasm, is the history of a stagnant nation, or of a nation 
running into an abyss of difficulty. The French are abun- 
dantly rich in those excellences which adorn the Daily News. 
In the days when French thought existed, there was a long 
series of eminent men who took one-sided views of a 

enerous kind, and maintained them honestly. Unfortunately, 
the other element—the men of critical, right-judging, cautious 
eng eee SAE been wanting in France, and the consequence 
has been Louis Napoleon. 

Men are born prone to one side or the other, and it is more 
by constitution and training than deliberate choice that an indi- 
vidual belongs to the one-sided enthusiasts or to the critics. If 
we are to compare the two, we most decidedly give the prefe- 
rence to the latter. For even if both equally enjoy the pleasure 
of thinking they are right, the latter do so on the,more reason- 
able grounds. No critic can ever wish that he had made the 
mistakes he detects. No one who foresaw the desertion of the 


‘Italians by Louis Napoleon can wish that he had believed in the 


Liberator of Italy. No one who sees that a poem is affected, 
that a style is bad, that a theologian creates the adversary he 
defeats, that a measure of reform will do great injustice, can pos- 
sibly regret that he is not blind to these faults. And yet a 
critic must rejoice that the motive power of the world is strong, 
and may even, taking one lot with another, think the enthusiast 
as enviable as his more clear-sighted judge. A person sensitive 
to theological difficulties may admire the missionary who is sure 
not only that he has the truth, but that he can teach it toa 
Hindoo. A reader who sees the faults of a poem may wish that 
he could have experienced the emotions that have occasioned it. 
A politician, acquainted with the House of Commons and the 
practical conduct of elections, may be tempted to long that, like 
the Daily News, he could believe there was a great, pure, con- 


sistent, united Liberal party, right in all its objects and sure 
of all its steps. 

Nothing, on the other hand, is more common than to complain 
of critics for doing exactly what they ought to do. They are 
said to have no generous sympathies, to take for granted that 
they are superior, to make light of the honest creeds and opinions 
of men, to measure genius by the Rule of Three. But more 
often than not the critic is quite right. He has objected to 
vague sympathics determining the course of national action; he 
has shown that considerations unnoticed by the persons criticised 
must be taken into account; he has protested against the 
waywardness of a gifted mind. But his detractors will not 
see this, because they insist on imputing to him a belief 
that he himself could have done better. This arises from an 
entire misapprehension. <A critic may be only a critic. He 
has to judge, not to create. Having a wider perception of 
truth P one-sided persons have, he says what he has 
learnt from this excellence of his mind. But he does 
not necessarily pretend to motive power, and must recognise 
that this power often resides in those whom he sees to be in error. 
Fortunately, in a country like England, where the spirit of com- 

romise has so long prevailed, and where nevertheless there have 
Soin so many forms and directions of one-sided enthusiasm, the 
two characters are always running intoeach other. ‘The positive 
dogmatism, the uncompromising exposition of first principles 
which used to mark French literature, are rare here, and even 
when present usually appear in a tempered form. And even the 
best, the wisest, the most stern and searching critics have often 
some one enthusiasm to which the bent of their character and 
the circumstances of their life have made them inclined. We 
noticed last week a conspicuous instance of this in the evident 
leaning of Mr. Mill towards the French Republicans. Very 
frequently the exception to a critic’s impartiality is to be found 
rather in some unreasonable antipathy, than in an unjustifiable 

redilection. But an absolutely impartial critic would perhaps 

e more than human, and every Merlin has his weakness, if we 
can but find it out. 


HOW TO TREAT A HERO. 


y= excellent persons have stated their dissatisfaction at 

what they consider the slender honours bestowed by 
Government upon Sir John Lawrence. We are by no means 
certain that his admirers have even now abandoned all idea of 

ressing their hero’s further claims on Parliament. But the 
Cecnisliee Alliance and the Worshipful Company of Grocers 
have successively taken up the business of expressing the feelings 
of their countrymen, and it may be hoped that they have eff. 
ciently performed it. We have heard it asked, Why should not 
Sir John Lawrence be made a peer ?—and if the amount of ser- 
vice were to form the sole measure of reward, it would not be 
easy to answer why he should not: Butevery one is aware that 
a man who starts from the middle class does not usually reach the 
peerage by a single stride, however great may have been his ser- 
vices, and however eminent the ability he has displayed. The 
only thing that the Sovereign could find to do with a late 
Indian Minister was to make a peer of him; and Mr. Vernon 
Smith, it must be remembered, held power over the whole of 
India, while Sir John Lawrence governed only a single province. 
And besides, the tying up of pe with red tape at West- 
minster has always been considered a far higher service than the 
moulding of fierce barbarians into a disciplined and obedient 
army in aremote province. This, we say, has always been so 
considered, at least by the red-tapists, in whose hands rests the 
apportionment of honours, and whose opinion, therefore, is alone 
entitled to attention. And if this reasoning of ours fails to 
satisfy the more ardent admirers of Sir John Lawrence, we can 
show that the Grocers’ Company, who undertook to become the 
mouthpiece of the whole nation, have, as became such an august 
and prudent body, considered not only what Sir John Lawrence 
has done, but whence he is. 


This Worshipful Association lately presented to the Duke of 
Cambridge and to Sir John Lawreuce the freedom of their ancient 
Company. Now, we wish to speak with the respect which every- 
body feels for the brave soldier who commands the English army. 
Still, if a comparison be made between the public services of 
the two gallant Grocers, it must be owned that those of Sir Johu 
Lawrence have been the most important. “‘ Well then,” say simple 
people, ‘* why is not Sir John Lawrence to be made a peer?” If 
any of the unworldly and Evangelical admirers of gunpowder 
Christianity were invited to the late festivities at Grocers’ Hall, 
they may possibly have gained some perception of the true 
reuson. The Worshipful Somguay elected his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge “‘in testimony of the high sense of respect” 
they entertained for him. They also elected Sir John Lawrence 
“ in testimony of the high sense of esteem” they entertained for 
him. They “respect” a Royal Duke, but they can venture to 
“esteem” one of the men who saved India; and they tell the 
Queen’s cousin, that ‘* Royal, noble, and illustrious persons” have 
preceded him on the roll of Grocers, but a similar apology for the 
society into which he had been brought was not thought neces- 


sary in the case of one whose great position had been won by his 
own unaided strength. An Indian proconsul may deem himself 
honoured in being simply made a Grocer, but a peer of Royal blood 
needs some assurance that personages equally magnificent have 
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submitted to the same ceremony before. The Worshipful Com- 
pany understood quite well why Sir John Lawrence could not be, 
and ought not to be, a peer; and as their admiration of his character 
and exploits is beyond all doubt genuine, we trust that their 
nice discrimination between “respect” and “esteem” will be 
imitated by his less discreet friends. Respect and a peerage 
belong to aristocratic birth, and esteem and a baronetcy are 
enough for plebeian merit. 


But if Sir John Lawrence's admirers have really any ground 
for blaming the coldness and parsimony of Government, the 
have certainly adopted very strange mee of testifying their 
own warmer gratitude. Private enterprise has offered to under- 
take several things which used to be done by Government, and 
it seems that the remuneration of distinguished services is hence- 
forth to be added to the list of duties which are to be performed 
in an improved modern fashion. Official action gave Sir John 
Lawrence a pension and a baronetcy, and voluntary movement 
adds one address “‘ engrossed on vellum,” one ditto “ beautifully 
emblazoned on parchment and enclosed in an elegant box,” the 
approbation of the Evangelical Alliance and of the Grocers’ 

ompany, and several speeches without and several more with the 

agreeable accompaniment of a good dinner. And this, it 
seems, is all that can be done to reward a hero. He has 
got and may keep as an heirloom, until it rots, a piece of 
rep to which are attached the genuine autographs of the 

ayors of Wells and Durham, and another piece adorned with 
the arms of the Grocers’ Company of London, with a box—mate- 
rial not stated—in which to keep the latter; and by no reverse 
of fortune can he fall so low as Dalienion, because he may open 
a grocer’s shop within the City, and the admirers of a vigorous 
and Christian policy in India would not fail occasionally to buy 
a little tea and sugar of him. 


However, it matters not what may be our own estimate of 
these honours. We may think that posterity, which is expected 
to ratify the judgment of the Evangelical Stem, would have a 
better opportunity of doing so if the record of it had been in- 
scribed upon a more costly and durable substance than vellum. 
If the Alliance had in hand the recognition of the services of a 
curate who had faithfully testified against Popery, it could do no 
less than subscribe a sufhcient sum to give him a handsome piece 
of plate and a purse of sovereigns. But a chief servant of God 
yo » of his country is put off with some flourishing upon a piece 
of parchment and the veritable signatures of several Evangelical 
mayors. One cannot but call to mind Erskine’s form of answer 
to applications made to him on behalf of charities—“ I have the 
very highest possible opinion of the philanthropic object which 

ou have in view. ou have my most cordial wishes for 
its success, and I have great pleasure in subscribing [here he 
turned his paper] myself your obedient servant, Thomas Erskine.” 
But it is enough to say, in answer to all such gibes, that Sir John 
Lawrence, who is the best judge, has declared himself satisfied 
with the honours bestowed upon him. He observed tothe worth 
and hospitable Grocers that Solon had advised King Creesus to call 
no man happy before his death ; but perhaps, if Solon could have 
received the freedom of the Grocers’ Benes , he might—so the 
speaker hinted—have seen reason to modify that opinion. A 
live grocer is better than a dead king, and one who enjoys the 
actual esteem of an ancient and wealthy guild may venture to 
defy the possible frowns of fortune. Thus thinks Sir John Law- 
rence standing inGrocers’ Hall. How hethought,or isable to repre- 
sent that he may have thought, in the crisis of the Indian mutiny 
is even more surprising. The late Governor of the Punjab, as 


- we all know, is an able and fearless statesman, and sincere, and 


perhaps a little demonstrative, in his professions of religion. He 
proclaims his determination to do Christian things and none 
others, and to do them in a Christian way. He has become the 
darling hero of the Evangelical Alliance, because he rendered emi- 
nent service at once to the State and to Protestantism; and the 


‘Grocers’ Company distinguishes between its two youngest brethren 


by noticing that the Duke of Cambridge is loyal, able, and cou- 
rageous, and liberally supports the public charities of the metro- 
polis; while Sir John Lawrence, by his loyalty, integrity, and 
ability, “and by his reliance upon the Giver of all wisdom,” 
maintained the security of the Punjab. The first of the elected 
Grocers can only show good works, while the second has joined 
to his works faith. But Michael Cassio has told us that soldiers 
to Heaven according to seniority, and admission to the Grocers’ 
ompany is regulated by the same principle. It would rather seem 
that Sir John Lawrence is believed by his admirers to differ from 
Indian heroes generally in this—that he put his trust in Provi- 
dence and — his powder dry, while Gun Cotton and the rest of 
them kept their powder dry merely. It is consonant with the 
ideas which prevail in the Evangelical Alliance that it and those 
whom it delights to honour should assume a kind of special 
roperty in religion. We could have imagined a very saleable 
Tite e volume describing how Sir John Lawrence held the Punjab 
tranquil during the mutiny. It should be as lively as an ordi- 
nary worldly book, and yet should be adapted to Sunday reading 
by giving prominence to the fact that Sir John Lawrence enter- 
tained religious thoughts. But, unhappily for this litera 


speculation, Sir John Lawrence, in Grocers’ Hall, deemed it 


necessary to make a speech, and in order thereto to turn his mind 
into a strange and incongruous course of thought. In the cir- 
cumstances in which he and his comrades had been involved in 


-India he said that he had felt—what? We can imagine the 


} intense interest with which Evangelical Allies een the 


next sentence. He had felt “the force of the remarks” of Lord 
Macaulay, when he asks— 

And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds 


For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ? 


Listen to this, Mahometans and Hindoos ; and listen to it also, 
oh! ye fervid Protestants, who would convert the Indian races 
out of hand from the errors of the Koran and the grosser cor- 
ruptions of polytheism. Are there Indian correspondents in 
London who translate the newspapers for the information of 
those champions of the ancient forms of faith who dread the zeal 
of white-faced missionaries? If so, their alarm will cease, as it 
turns out, after all, that those few among the strangers who have 
any religion at all hold substantially the same beliefs, and prac- 
tise the same rites as they do themselves. Sir John Lawrence, 
it appears, has borrowed the policy of the Romans, who admitted 
the deities of a conquered province to a place in their national 
Pantheon. An eloquent meed of justice has been paid by Mr. 
Merivale, in his History, to the virtues of the lieutenants of 
the Emperors, who in their distant provinces “ worshipped all 
the gods after the custom of anti uity, but trusted no god but 
their country.” But Mr. Sea is not likely to be recom- 
mended by Lord Shaftesbury for a bishopric, nor do we think 
that he could write a history of the Indian mutiny which the 
Evangelical Alliance would warrant to be safe Sunday reading. 
If it were our own part to celebrate the valour and the policy 
which, amid warlike and newly conquered tribes, and a waverin, 
or openly rebellious soldiery, held the Punjab for England, an 
helped to regain for her Delhi and Lucknow, we might bethink 
us of some other “remarks” of Lord Macaulay, and compare 
this bold, and wise, and pious chief to— 
The servant of the Lord, 
With the Bible and the sword. 


But under the supposed any of saying something un- 
common at a public dinner, Sir John Lawrence has drawn a 
picture of himself wielding his unsparing sword to the terror 
and destruction of mutineers, and cheering his own and his com- 
rades’ spirits with a stanza of a pagan ballad. 


A NEW “ AFFAIRE DU COLLIER.” 


(ae no man happy till he dies! Here is a commentator of 
Shakspeare who all his life has been labouring incessantly 
at one great object—the illumination by every possible means, 
from the most imaginative rocket to the most humble candle, of 
the text of the great poet of humanity. "What dark corners dear 
to bibliographers, what dusty shelves of the bibliopole, have not 
been medal and scrutinized, to shed one ray of Tight, however 
doubtful, upon those sacred and mysterious pages! Where was 
a greater commentator on Shakspeare than Mir. Collier? Who 
has searched more diligently in the dry dust of antique writings, 
or who has drawn more largely from the fountains of imagina- 
tion to water that arid soil of Shakspeare’s biography, than Mr. 
Collier? Critics have bowed down to him—Emperors have sent 
their ambassadors to his court. At this moment Bavaria and 
Russia have each an emissary in England collecting honey from 
Mr. Collier’s Shakspeare-garden. A Lord Chunealior has dedi- 
cated a book to the illustrious commentator, the keen-sighted 
discoverer of Tho. Perkins’s folio of 1632. One would have 
thought Mr. Collier a happy man. The smallest wish one could 
have expressed on his behalf had been at least that one so indus- 
trious in his object, and so successful in attaining it, should have 
enjoyed an old age rendered ap peed green by the laurels he 
had gathered during a long life of labour. Alas for the vanity of 
human aspirations! The n leaves of his chaplet are frittering 
to ashes. Poor Mr. Collier! Is it true that his swans may be 
geeseP Can .it be that he has not been able to recognise the 
farm-yard cackle in the song he listened to with so much com- 
placency, and would fain have fancied to be the last song—or 
rather later than the last song—from the Swan of Avon? One 
knows what it is to have a fixed idea, and who that has one but 
can sympathize with Mr. Collier in this curious hoax of the 
“ Ancient Commentator?” It is amusing to find the learned 
pundits of the British Museum expending their energies and 
evolving their experiences to prove, not how good a joke Mr. 
Collier be practised on the world, but how good a joke the world 
and some wicked wag have practised upon him. When one 
reviews the circumstances, one feels puzzled how a man so mar- 
vellously well skilled in ancient documents should have been so 
marvellously well taken in. 

An old bookseller is curious in old books. A parcel has come 
from the country—what wag sent it is not yet known. It is 
directed to the old bookseller; and among the volumes it con- 
tains is one remarkable enough—a volume which, under the 
name of the Collier folio Shakspeare, will probably have a 
chapter in history to itself next in place to that of a certain 
diamond necklace—the main difference, perhaps, being in the un- 
certainty as to who plays the part of Cagliostro in the events which 
that chapter willrecord. At the happy nick of time—before the old 
bibliopole had even thought of entering the purchase in his day- 
book, much less of exhibiting the volume to his best customers, 
yet not too soon to have effected the purchase of the said parcel— 
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in 8 the ian Commentator. The ancient book- 


seller pxhibits the oldtome. It is asnuffy, ragged, tattered thing, 


all scribbled over, and besmeared with writing, stains, and blots— 
a worthless copy of Shakspeare’s second edition. Can one not 
fancy the twinkle in the Commentator’s eye as he pays down his 
few unrecorded —- for the now much-recorded volume, 
and walks with somewhat hasty step, perhaps—and, it may be, 
with not quite composed demeanour—to his home? What hap- 
ned there? Did he at once sit down to scan its pages, or did 
fe rmit the old book to wait in peace for its next appearance 
in the drama? "Whatever happened to the volume, nature ran 
out her course with the old seacheailan. He was struck, so to say, 
as a warrior on the battle-field. A Senge stroke overtook him 
in the hallowed precincts of the King’s Library in the British 
Museum. The eamaedieten with great delicacy, waited some 
three years after the decent interment of the bibliopole, and then 
announced to the world the existence of the besmeared old tome. 
It seems a pity the announcement had not been made at the time 
of the transaction. Perhaps the wicked wag with whom the 
hoax originated might then have been discovered by a direct 
process of inquiry. As it is, i¢ can only be by indirect process 
that the result will be arrived at—as arrived at it surely will be. 
However, the announcement is made—the trumpet is blown— 
and the volume is ushered into the presence of a public of critics. 
Tt was a strange old book. It bore on its outside a name—the 
name of not Richard but Thomas Perkins. It had been “ Tho. 
Perkins his booke.”” The Commentator was all eagerness. He 
had not even seen anything suspicious in the colour of the ink in 
which the said Tho. Perkins had endorsed his name—had not 
even smelt a rat or suspected an allusion in the rough sheep or 
imitation calf, in which the volume had been bound. Stranger 
than all, he had never, in his eager scrutiny of its pages, detected 
ten thousand modern pencil-marks—rubbed out indeed, but not 
effaced from its margins; nor had he detected, in the simulated 
hand of the old commentator, and in the very ink that he 
wrote with, indications which no less sanguine critic could have 
allowed to escape him in the course of a scrutiny so close as the 
Commentator’s must have been. To be sure, the pencil-marks 
may, at the time of his scrutiny, have been so exceedingly recent 
that—as sometimes happens with quite freshly rubbed-out pencil 
—they may have seemed effaced, when in fact they were but 
hidden by a loose surface of paper particles, and they may have 
since then emerged into their present prominence. Be that as it 
may, we may be quite sure the Commentator did not see them— 
much less did he appreciate the strange discrepancies in the 
forms of the letters that built up the words by which the wag 
had replaced the pencil-marks. Least of all, had he appre- 
hended the singular anachronisms by which some of the modern 
-words employed in the emendations betrayed the, after all, 
unscholar-like acquirements of the still clever deceiver. 


Clever he undoubtedly was ; for even if it be proved that the 
best emendations are all to be found in the writings or unpub- 
lished correspondence of Shaksperian commentators, the selection 
of them would evince great discrimination, as well as large 
jabour. It would prove, in fact, that the Commentator himself 
had been taken in by one as competent, to say the least of it, to 
commentate as himself. No wonder Mr. Collier laboured to throw 
back into the ages the antiquity of his rival. One could almost for- 
give the Commentator turning his blind eye tothemodernisms, and 
to anything suspicious that his keener vision might have scanned 
in the corrections of the old book. To confess their contempo- 
rary character would have been to confess a rival in the field of 
Shakspearian literature at least as capable as himself; and one 
need hardly wonder at his grasping at any straw, supposing such 
a suspicion could have crossed his mind. Whether this were so 
or not, one at first could hardly glean from the Commentator’s 
behaviour. He hears that a Mr. Parry had possessed, and had 
lost, a beseribbled old edition of Shakspeare; and to Mr. Parry 
the Commentator hies. He is so eager to identify the volume, 
that he even forgets to take it with him. Did he apprehend a 
possible claim on his treasure-trove? But he takes a fac-simile 
of a part of a page of it, which Mr. Parry recognises as very like 
his. Mr. Parry is a gentleman of ancient family, and happily has 
not gone the way of the old bibliopole, but is a healthy, hearty 
old gentleman, with a distinct recollection of his lost folio, 
though it did come to his ae ee half a century ago; and he 
remembers no less vividly the circumstances connected with 
Mr. Collier’s interview with him. The donor of the book was a 
Mr. George Gray. Mr. Collier supposes him to have obtained 
it at a book sale at Ufton Court, the seat of a family named 
Perkins, whom Mr. Collier fain would trace up to Richard 
Perkins, an actor in Charles I.’s reign—whom he further wishes 
to identify with a Richard Perkins, —_e who married a Lad 
Mervin, and who lived at Ufton Court. It is a pretty story, and, 
if true, might have given a pedigree to Mr. Parry's folio of 1623. 
In fact, then, Mr. had an old Shakspeare, but lost it. Its 
margins were written all over, and this book may have belonged 
to a person whose name was Perkins. Is not this enough? 
Thanks to Mr. Parry’s excellent memory, love of truth, and 
urbanity, it has proved not quite enough —at least, if enough for 
Mr. Collier’s purpose—not quite enough for history. Mr. Parry’s 
folio was the edition of 1623—Mr. Collier’s is that of 1632. Mr. 
a states that his was a thinner book—the 1623 edition is so. 
Mr. Parry’s volume was in smooth leather, and lettered on the 
back. Mr. Collier's is in a rough imitation calf, and not lettered 


at all. Mr. Parry’s had no “Tho. Perkins,” nor anything else 
on its cover, and the emendations were cut by the binding; 
but they are not so in Mr. Collier’s vaunted folio. Mr. Collier 
need not, then, have feared Mr. Parry’s claiming his discovered 
treasure ; and one cannot but regret that he allowed either hig 
eagerness to make him oblivious, or his fears of a possible re. 
clamation to make him cautious of showing his book to Mr, 
Parry, who, as it was, never saw it till July rgth, 1859. Mr. 
Collier, indeed, has a reminiscence of having shown the book 
one day out for a walk in a hurried way to Mr. Parry. But 
Mr. Parry remembers the walk by the fact of his having bven 
crippled at the time by an accident, and emphatically denies to 
the officers of the British Museum that Mr. Collier had such a 
book with him. Other circumstances in the case go to prove a 
weakness of a ag on Mr. Collier’s part. Without doubt the 

rpetrator of the forgery has not been slow to avail himself of 
the facilities afforded him by such a weakness. 

One feels disposed to ask whether this same cunning wag who 
wrote the “ Tho. Perkins his booke,” on the imitation calf cover 
of the Collier folio had not some inkling of heraldry, and had not 
first designed the little “ Perkins” incident in its history, and 
afterwards put his victim on the scent of it. Or must one accept 
the other alternative—that the name of “ Tho. Perkins” appear. 
ing on the cover of his folio set Mr. Collier himself on the search 
for an explanation the ingenuity of which is hardly less remark- 
able than that of the many other ingenious things which adorn 
the tale? At any rate, the history of this strange forgery need 
not be pursued any further at present. More, no doubt, will 
soon be known about it. 

Who is so cold-hearted, or so sure of his own strength in pre- 
sence of the powers of humbug, as not to be able to feel sympathy 
with the victim of so admirable a hoax? It is true that it was 
certainly carried too far—the world, and not Mr. Collier only, 
being fooled for a time by the success of the forgery. One 
might, for a moment, perhaps, fancy that one had rather be a 
rogue of so rare a sort thun the fool of so unprincipled a roguery. 
Yet, levity aside, when one considers it, even apart from the 
morality of the question, a hoax must lose its point, and even its 
vulgar pleasantry as a practical joke, just in proportion as its 
machinery consists in deception and verges upon depravity ; 
while in this strange case, whoever has been the perpetrator of 
the forgery must be a man who has acquired a very rare 
amount of Shakspearian lore, and has acquired it only to make a 
use of it as base and despicable as his device to palm it off on the 
world has proved to be mean and miserable. 


MAILS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


OX E of the inconveniences inseparable from Parliamentary 
Government is the disproportionate weight attached to 
everything of a party or personal character. are agreed that 
it is a matter of the gravest importance that the contracts entered 
into by this country on so large a scale for postal and tele- 
graphic communication should be placed under such regula- 
tions for the future as will exclude the combined extravagance, 
corruption, and comparative inefficiency which are justly com- 

lained of. Yet, to judge from the tone of the debate on Mr. 

ouverie’s motion, it really would seem to be thought that the 
sole object of the Committee was to establish a charge against 
the late Government, and that the Dover and Galway scandals 
were the only subjects which required re edo not 
wish to see these or any other specimens of the abuse of official 
influence screened by a partial report; and, thanks to the auda- 
city with which future exposure was risked to serve the purpose 
of the hour, it will scarcely be possible for the Committee, though 
numbering a quorum from among the accused themselves, to pro- 
nounce a verdict of acquittal. The history of the Galway concession 
is wellknown. Much may be said in favour of the poliey of esta- 
blishing a Transatlantic line from the most western port of the 
British islands. Something, too, of a less satisfactory kind may 
be urged as an apology for giving special encouragement to an 
undertaking which promises to develope the commercial energies 
of Ireland. But no excuse can be offered for the manner in 
which the contract was smuggled into existence while competing 
contractors were kept at bay by what was substantially a false 
representation, Mr. Lever’s rivals were deliberately misled by 
a general statement of the practice of the Treasury, which may 
have been true enough in terms, but which conveyed, and must 
have been intended to convey, the impression that the Lape y “od 
of competition would not be departed from in the case of 
Galway contract. The questionable faith of this proceeding 
would have been bad enough at any time, but when the course 
adopted did in fact purchase a political adherent who had 
advertised himself for sale at the very price which the late 
Ministers, on the eve of the election, consented to pay, it requires 
more charity than per to ordinarily constituted minds to 
suppose that it was only by a curious accident that a Tory vote 
was won by an act of almost unexampled favouritism. 

The story of the Dover treaty has now come out in all its 
details, and as there is no discrepancy whatever between Mr. 
Bouverie’sversion and Sir 8. Northeote’s explanation, there can no 
longer be a doubt of the nature of the transaction. Mr. Church- 
ward is a gentleman known as a Conservative of great influence 
in Dover, and the employer of upwards of 100 free and indepen- 
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dent electors, whose votes are at his command. Like many 
other eager genes he has signalized himself by occasional 
bribery, and he shares the misfortune of the unlucky Mr. Stonor 
in having had his ormances in this department detected and 
condemned by an Election Committee. Since 1853 Mr. Church- 
ward has held the Dover mail contract. In 1855 an extension 
of time was allowed on the ground that the original bargain was 
a very favourable one for the country, and that the contractor 

been unfortunate enough to lose one of his vessels. 
Since that time the duties of the service had been increased 
by an addition to the number of Indian mails, and in other 
ways, and a little bill was annually sent in to the Treasury for 
this extra work, and was acknowledged as a moral though not 
perhaps as a legal claim. In 1857, an application to commute 
these extra ts sy into a fixed subsidy of 1500/. a-year was at 
once refused. By a merely fortuitous concurrence of events Mr. 
Churchward’s star rose as that of the Government sloped towards 
the west. The old application was renewed at the commence- 
ment of the present year, but with additions. The demand was 
now for 2500/. instead of 1500/. additional subsidy, and to this 
was appended a request that the contract which would terminate 
in 1863 might be prolonged to 1870. It is only fair to Mr. 
Churchward to state the disinterested motives which prompted 
his application. He desired to substitute a fixed 2500/. per 
annum for his annual bills for extras, because by this means 
the country would save 100/. a-year. He was anxious to add 
five years to the duration of his contract, because he had found 
it a very hard bargain for himself. In February the Admiralty 
recommended that the patriotic contractor should be allowed to 
sacrifice himself in the manner proposed. Early in March the 
Postmaster-General investigated the matter, and came to the con- 
clusion that it would not pay to accept the generous offer. There 
the matter rested for a time, but on the last day of March there was 
a division in the House of Commons which caused a dissolution to 
be announced on the 4th of April. On the 12th of April Admiral 
Leeke adventured on the apparently forlorn hope of attackin 
Mr. Bernal Osborne’s seat—three days later the Treasury prone | 
the concession which the Post Office had condemned— and 
Admiral Leeke is now M.P. for Dover. It is true that the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury attached some conditions to his boon. Mr. 
Churchward was to bind himself to make no contracts with France 
without the approval of the Treasury, and the 2500/. was to abate 
whenever the little bills for extra work might fall short of that 
amount. Any difficulty which these terms might have putin Ad- 
miral Leeke’s way was disposed of by ahappy accident. The clerk 
who had to draw out the agreement forgot to insert the additional 
conditions, and Mr. Churchward’s request was acceded to with an 
unqualified generosity which exactly paralleled the self-denying 
nature of the application itself. The Committee will have some 
difficulty in deciding whether to award the palm to the Galway 
or the Dover transaction, but it may be hoped that cases so re- 
markably clear will not require a very long investigation, and 
that they may be disposed of in time to allow of a full inquiry 
into the most advantageous system of conducting our postal and 
telegraphic business in future years. 

The conversation in the House of Lords on the presentation of 
the City of London petition on the subject, encourages the hope 
that thevital importanceof a communicationis beginning 
to be appreciated. The establishment ofa rapid and regular deli- 
very of letters to foreign parts is always treated as a matter of the 
highest public concern. Very large sums are annually spent for 
this purpose, and we think not altogether unwisely, though it 


. must be admitted that the object is only to be regarded as a 


national one from the large extent of the private interests 
which it furthers. The direct advantage to the Government 
from the acceleration of distant mails by a few days in a 
month’s voyage is not great—certainly not sufficient in itself 
to justify the sacrifice of half a million a year. But a telegraphic 
line between England and any of her dependencies would be 
worth more than its whole cost for military and political purposes 
alone. During the short vitality of the Atlantic cable, the Go- 
vernment saved many thousands of pounds by transmitting a 
message countermanding orders which had been given for 
the despatch of a regiment from Canada to India, and similar 
advantages would be of daily occurrence if it were possible to 
communicate with distant colonies in minutes or hours instead of 
weeks or months. The economy thus gained would be the 
smallest part of the benefit. The strength of a fortress is mea- 


‘sured by the time for which it can support an attack; and by 


halving the necessary interval between a sudden assault and the 


arrival of succour, a telegraphic line under our own control from 
-London to Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu would double the 
‘strength of those important positions. No one can say how 


many lives might have been spared had the Indian a 

n in existence at the outbreak of the mutiny. Six weeks 
saved in the arrival of reinforcements might have given a very 
different complexion to the first terrible year of the revolt. In 
the event of war, a network of wires stretching to every point of 
the British dominions would enable us to track an enemy’s fleet 
almost from day to day, and certainly would prevent the possi- 


- bility of an admiral being led, as Nelson was, twice across the 


Atlantic in search of an enemy whose very object was to entice 
our forces to a distance from the Channel. Military purposes 
alone are sufficient to justify a considerable outlay on the great 
connecting cables which will suffice to complete our system 
of communication, eyen if the commercial yalue of such enter- 


prises were less conspicuous than it is. The same considerations 
are almost decisive as to the mode in which the o ions should 
be performed. In the present state of telegraphic science there 
is, or is thought to be, so much risk in the submergence of a long 
submarine cable, that no subsidy dependent on success is likel 
to command ‘the requisite capital. The only chance for the 
Government is therefore between giving an unconditional gua- 
rantee and doing the work itself. For many reasons the latter 
seems to be generally the preferable course. The route selected 
ought to be governed by military considerations ; and it is obvious 
that the best and most economical commercial line might fre- 
quently be useless in time of war, from its dependence on the 
maintenance of peace with one or another of our Continental 
neighbours. Moreover, there are some special difficulties at 
present in the way of telegraphic enterprises. The laying of 
eables is a business which is monopolized by two or three firms, 
and the consequent predominance of the contractor's influence is 
not always favourable to the most efficient manufacture or the 
most secure submergence of a cable. In this business it is not 
unlikely that Government engineers would make better use of 
the appliances of science than has hitherto been done by those 
who ies engaged in the attempts, successful or otherwise, to 
lay long lines of submarine cable. Some advantages might, no 
doubt, be pointed out on the other side; but, whether the 
Government itself undertakes the task, as in the Gibraltar case, or 
commits it to a company, as it has done in the instance of the Red 
Sea cable, the essential thing is, that without unreasonable delay 
our most remote colonies and stations should be placed in instan- 
taneous connexion with the centre of the Empire. A single 
undertaking like that of the Atlantic Company must always 
liable to a certain amount of risk; but one acs line would 
insure another, and by taking up the enterprise on an adequate 
scale the Government might be almost secure of a large profit 
on its venture, over and above the incalculable advantages to the 
public service. Even the certainty of considerable loss could 
not outweigh the national benefit ; but when it is considered that 
almost any price would be freely paid for messages to America, 
Australia, and other places of trading importance, it is not too 
sanguine a view to suppose that, with only a moderate amount of 
good fortune in the operations undertaken, it may be practicable 
not only to carry out the grand ~~ of a universal telegraph 
without adding to the burdens of the country, but to derive from 
the undertaking an accession of revenue scarcely less important 
than the profits of the Post Office. 


LITERARY LEISURE. 


WH the most successful member of his family is sending 
the souls of men to Hades, working unnumbered woes to 
Europe, and subjecting England to ten millions of unnecessary 
taxation, Prince Lucien Buonaparte is, we hear, staying in the 
North of England, for the purpose of translating the Song of 
Solomon into the dialect of Durham, and intends, when ty Be 
accomplished that feat, to move into the North Riding and trans- 
late the same composition into the dialect of Yorkshire, There 
are some facts which seem to breathe a strange air of quiet repose 
when we hear them, they take us so completely out of the busy 
world, which seeks without intermission to get profit or do 
something useful. They remind us that there are persons in the 
world who can afford to do things in which the world has no 
concern. To think of Prince Lucien engaged in this occupation 
is like entering the ivy-grown ruins of an abbey or monastery. 
We get at once into a region of such preternatural calm and a 
content. There is also a gentle emotion of wonder added by the 
reflection that the person enjoying this perfection of literary lei- 
sure is a prince, and not only a prince, but a prince of the race of 
the turbulent Corsican. It isa grand caprice, and worthy of a 
man of an imperial line. It is strange when a foreigner attempts 
to translate any work at all into English; it is doubly stran, 
that he should select the Song of Solomon as the test of his skill ; 
but superlatives fail us when we come to the strangeness of his 
wishing to translate the Song of Solomon first into the 
Durham and then into the Yorkshire dialect. Let us 
for a moment picture to ourselves the late Duke of Sussex 
translating Ovid's Metamorphoses, first into Moldavian and then 
into Wallachian. There is something high-bred and serene in 
the unexampled grandeur of uselessness attaching to the Prince’s 
project. Still, it is always something to do anything whatever in 
the most perfect and extreme way in which it can be done. Prince 
Lucien Buonaparte a to us to be carrying the delights of 
literary leisure to their highest point. It is not easy to be 
engaged in a literary work, and yet abstain entirely from the 

garity of making some contribution to literature. And yet any 
notion of work spoils the notion of leisure. In the days of the 
Irish famine there was a gentleman who offered a starving Irish- 
man eighteenpence a day to make a hole six feet every way, fill 
it up again, and then remake it. The Irishman gave up at the 
end of the second day. He could not, although he was hungry, 
go on for ever at work that was no work—at an occupation t 
so far as results went, was perfect leisure. But a prince has a 
soul equal to the task. Prince Lucien will do the thing perfectly. 
He will fill up his hole in Durham and dig it again in Yorkshire 
without the slightest reluctance. 

If we consider this translation of the Song of Solomdén as the 


acme of literary pastime, we find it perfect in three great points, 
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In the first place, there is no hurry about finishing it. No pub- 
lisher, no public, will be urgent to see the task complete. There 
is no reason except the shortness of human life why a year should 
not be devoted to the translation of each verse. Nor will the 
value of the production be diminished if the translation is half- 
finished. Half of the Song of Solomon in the Dirham dialect 
is surely as good asthe whole. This is an excellence which would 
attach to hardly any other undertaking which the Prince could 
have set himself. a he had attempted any more ordinary work, 
although he might have been free from the entreaties of book- 
sellers and the impatience of readers, he would still have been 
tormented by the wish not to leave undone what he had begun. 
But the beauty of translating the Song of Solomon into the Dur- 
ham dialect is, that it makes no difference whether the whole of 
it is done, or half, or none. Supposing one day the Prince 
translates a verse, nothing is gained ; ey se the next day 
he takes a holiday, nothing is lost. In the first great requisite 
of a task of literary leisure—the absence of any motive or cause 
of hurry—the translation proposed by the Prince is unexcep- 
tionable. 

In the next place, there is a subdued and mildirony about the 
work which has its pleasant side. Of course there is nothing 
wrong in translating any portion of the Bible into any dialect of 
human speech, and yet we cannot forget that the Song of Solomon 
has been the theme of a great controversy among commentators. 
Some have thought that the woman to whom it is addressed is 
simply a Jewish maid—others think she is allegorical of the 
Church. We do not know to which side of the dispute Prince 
Lucien leans; but let us suppose, as is probable, that he sees 
great difficulties in adhering unreservedly to either. Is there 
not something comic in a person who doubts whether the damsel of 
the song is or is not daguieal, appealing to her in a phrase 
which Mr. Browdie’s authority assures us is pure Yorkshire ? 
‘Cum whoam, telle’, cum whoam.” There isa sort of slight put 
on the commentators in their researches, their Dryasdust interpre- 
tations, and their mysterious symbolism, by using this language ; 
and yet, as it is good Yorkshire, and is a recognised form of 
human speech, no one can quarrel with the Prince for using it. 
It must give a lazy man fine feelings of passing satisfaction to 
think of the game he is thus playing so innocently. He gets 
lifted into an easy sense of superiority. That the commentators 
are only shadowy people, far off, and really unconnected with 
him, is quite in keeping with the true source of his enjoyment. 
To gratify a faint malice for absent people, to poke a sort of ghost 
of fun at the outside world, is about as strong an excitement as is 
compatible with the languid inactivity of the real literary lotus- 
eater. 

Lastly, there-is an isolation about translating the Song of 
Solomon into the dialects of Northern England, which must suit 
the wayward fancies of a literary recluse. To all very useless 
labour something of solitude must necessarily attach. There is 
not much interference on the part of the world in an occupation 
by which the world cannot possibly benefit. But this transla- 
tion of the Song of Solomon takes us a little further than this. 
We have tried to recollect the nearest approach to Prince 
Lucien’s production in point of utter uselessness that we have 
ever seen, and we can find none nearer than a translation made 
by a clergyman of the whole of Samson Agonistes into bad Greek 
iambics. The author had gone steadily through the whole poem, 
doing the dialogue into such iambics, and the choruses into such 
anapests, as are done by a conscientious but stupid boy of six- 
teen. This was useless; but its uselessness fell far short of that 
of Prince Lucien’s translation. For the clergyman might have 
been a tutor, and have done the translation in order to practise 
himself ; and boys set to translate the Agonistes might put the 
clergyman’s version to a use—bad, but still a use—and crib from 
it; or a better scholar might derive from reading it the pleasure 
of thinking how much better he could have done it. But there 
are no suc —— to which the Yorkshire Song of Solomon 
can be turned. No one can wish to steal from it, no one can wish 
to surpass it. The translator is absolutely cut off from all sym- 
pathy and rivalry while translating it. is work cannot be of 
the smallest or most indirect use to any one. He is isolated ; 
he is placed apart from the hopes and fears, the good and the 
bad wishes, of mankind. What other literary occupation can 
fancy paint in which this solitary uselessness would be so com- 
plete and so inevitable P 

There is a reproach cast on authors of all kinds— and on those 
generally who devote their hours to literature—that they are 

bs, bookworms, miserable, incapable pedants. The authors of 
the present day seem inclined to avoid this reproach by pro- 
claiming themselves athletes, bravos, and sporting men. i is 
only by an accident and under protest that they drop the 
sword or the fowling-piece to take the pen and use the ink. 
We cannot recognise the absolute truth of either representation 
of literary life. Perhaps the latter is nearer reality than the 
former. According to these fancies, persons engaged in litera- 
ture seem to us to enjoy and amuse Tennthes much like other 


people. But we do not believe that the special notion of an 
author has ever really sprung from the conduct of authors by 
profession, or, if it ever sprang from this source, it would lon 

ago have died away, if it had not been recruited from a very dif- 
ferent region. It is the man of literary leisure who gives a tan- 
gible form to the popular impression of an author. It is the 
man who is deeply immersed in books, and who can afford to be 


occupied about them in a way that can do no possible to 
any human being, that realizes our highest conception of literary 
pedantry. No poor man, no merely nny 4 man, would think of 
translating the Song of Solomon into the Durham dialect. But 
this is within the scope of the magnificent inutility of a prince. 
Thus not only does Prine’ Lucien enjoy in the highest degree a 
literary leisure which is free from hurry, has the zest of irony, 
and inspires a sense of solitude, but, in the language of his im- 
perial relation, he embodies and represents a great idea—that 
of utterly fruitless and purposeless authorship. 


THE PROTESTANT ALLIANCE. 


Protestant Alliance held its Eighth Annual Meeting, 
at the Freemasons’ Hall, on Tuesday, the Earl of Shaftes. 
bury presided,” and “‘very few persons attended the proceedings.” 
We have not the slightest notion how the Protestant Alliance 
varies from the Evangelical Alliance, or from the Protestant 
Association—or how either or all are to be distinguished from the 
Protestant Defence Association—or whether the Protestant Insti- 
tute is or is not the samething. Organizations under all thesenames 
exist. The South-West London Protestant Institute, for example, 
sent a deputation to Downing-street, which was not introduced 
by the great fugleman of religion, on the day preceding that 
on which Lord Shaftesbury took counsel with his little flock in 
Great Queen-street. His lordship’s presence and absence are 
alike noticeable. ‘To be sure, he might have been reserving his 
energies for Tuesday’s labour; but a minute observer of his 
mind will observe a nice adjustment of his spiritual to his 
political necessities, and a delicate discrimiuation between the 
claims of party and of polemics. Lord Shaftesbury, we have seen, 
was on ‘Tuesday engaged with the Protestant Alliance, very 
thinly attended; but on Monday he did not accompany Mr. 
Kinnaird, Admiral Harcourt, and Messrs. Tag and Rag, to 
Downing-street. The reason why is easy to find. The one was 
an occasion on which the familiar fact of ‘the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury in the chair’ might be scored up to the long array of 
similar services to the faith; while a visit to the Premier by his 
lordship, with a view to elicit or to influence Parliamentary and 
litical consequences, might be embarrassing toeither party. This, 
indeed, is the key to Lord Shaftesbury’s conduct. ie afects to 
have two spheres of influence—the secular and spiritual. It costs 
nothing and gains much in the religious world to take the chair 
of the Srctestent Alliance. It gains nothing and hazards a good 
deal to be one of those who seek to hamper a Prime Minister 
with pledges and promises on matters of large political and party 
interest. Hence, where Lord Shaftesbury is, one may be pretty 
certain that the religious object will not damage his political-party ; 
where he is not, a safe conjecture may be formed that a conflict 
between the religious and political claims is likely. And it is not the 
first time that the Whig lord has been found to ion more impera- 
tive claims to duty than the Defender of the Faith. 

Lord Shaftesbury must look for an unpleasant reckoning with 
his Protestant friends. The Protestant Alliance, so its Report 
states, is organized “‘to invite all Christians to resist the influence 
of Popery ;” and its “indignation has been excited by the pro- 
ceedings in the case of the child Mortara.” We quote the words 
of the newspaper report. And yet it may be that to Lord 
Shaftesbury we owe the most serious damage to Protestantism 
which it has received during the present century. It will 
be recollected that before the Italian campaign he ordered 
the faithful to pray for success on the Gallo-Sardinian arms. 
That prayer has been, we suppose, answered—at least Magenta 
and Solferino may be claimed as the reply of Providence 
to Lord Shaftesbury and his friends. And the result is 
that, for the first time in history, the Pope is declared the 
Protector of Italy. Not only has Protestantism not gained 
by Lord Shaftesbury’s summons to prayer, but Popery is 
enthroned rampant and triumphant as the result of his 
lordship’s mediation with the Most High. Lither, then, his 
lordship’s prayers have been particularly inconvenient and 
offensive, or, if Providence is on the Protestant side, Providence 
has a mode of furthering Protestant interests which it will cost 
the Protestant Alliance something to explain. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in his speech at the Freemasons’ Hall, observed “that 
the common enemy, by their combinations for mischief, had 
within a recent period done more evil than had been inflicted on 
Protestantism since the Thirty Years’ War.” This is a suffi- 
ciently accurate account of the results of the Italian campaign 
and of the success of the Allies against Austria, and yet it was 
for this success that Lord Shaftesbury ordered us to pray. 
There is a difficulty about these Protestant prayers for the Sar- 
dinian triumph. It is not for us to say whether they have been 
accepted or rejected. Prayer is a great mystery—so great a 
mystery, that perhaps really religious re e will regret that 
great political partisans are so bine addicted, not to prayers, but 
to nes their prayers by their political sympathies. ‘There 
are many who, viewing the fact of Lord Shaftesbury’s summons 
to prayer on behalf of the Allies and the consequences of the 
Sardinian and French successes, will be disposed to think harshly, 
and, perhaps, to talk profanely, about prayer and intercession 
itself. At any rate, all of us will pts that political prayer 
is a very scandalous and dangerous thing. And the conclusion 
is, not that political pecocmages should not be men of prayer, but 
that it is a very difficult thing indeed to be at one and the 
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same time a political partisan and a prayer leader. In other 
words, Lord shaftesbury will be found to be a ew and a 
scandal to religious people, especially to those of his own religion. 
His alleged complicity with the Sabbath day’s plot against the 
late Government is another case in point. 

The Protestant Alliance—so we find by the full report of its 
proceedings in the peculiar organ of its friends—has been, with 
something of Pharisaic sedulousness, compassing sea and land with 
its labours. It has interfered in some lamentable case in which 
two French girls have been snapped up by the Romish wolf; 
but its interference, as the Report plaintively observes, has been 
ineffectual. It has addressed a communication to the National 
Dutch Church, which has been ordered to lie on the table. 
= correspondences with Italian and Swedish officers 
and bodies are duly announced. It keeps its eyes open to the 
prospective Irish Papist who is to be installed in the Dublin 
Chancery ; and it protests very warmly against the appointment 
of Romish chaplains in English workhouses. Above all, it de- 
plores a fatal blow which the national religion received—and, on 
all —_ of the year, on the 5th of November—when her ad 
signed a warrant giving army rank to Papistical army chaplains. 
Towards Maynooth it has sustained its natural hostility. These 
are the year’s labours of the Alliance, and all this has been done 
at the very moderate figure of 9607. The Alliance asks for more 
money, and promises more work for the future. The sum and 
substance of the labours of the Protestant Alliance is to 
interfere with other people’s religion. It wants to regulate 
the Pope, to meddle with the domestic concerns of France, to 
dictate to Holland, and to give advice to the religious communi- 
ties of the North. It might be considered impertinent to the 
Alliance to suggest that the best mode of furthering Protestant 
interests—and the same might be said of many other religious 
associations established to do good to other people—is to look at 
home. We are weak enough to think that the best way to resist 
Romish or any other aggressions is to make our own religion 
aggressive by peace and charity, and to attend more to our own 
duties and less to those of other folks. But this hardly suits 
committees, and secretaries, and associations. Still, if the Pro- 
testant Alliance wants to take care of the religion of other people, 
what if it tried its hand on Lord Shaftesbury himself? His 
lordship’s religion — especially as regards his prayers—has 
been found of late not to answer. No person of the way 
of thinking of the members of the Protestant Alliance can 
have much doubt of the efficacy of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
intercessions. He ordered Christians in general to pray for 
the discomfiture of Austria, and Austria has been disecomfited— 
that is, the prayer of the righteous man has been effectual. 
Europe has no reason, however, to be thankful for the political 
arrangement consequent upon the French triumph. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s prayers have been found to be very inconvenient. 
His interference with Lord Palmerston’s Church appointments 
when last in power, if it did not cost his lordship the Premier- 
ship, was a main cause of his downfall. His prayers on behalf 
of France have helped us to an extra 4d. in the pound income- 
tax, a universal arming, and a war budget in time of peace. 
As Lord Shaftesbury prayed the Pope into the Protec- 
torate of Italy, he may be carried so far in the fervour of his 
Gallicizing devotion as to pray the French Emperor into Lon- 
don. On the whole, the Protestant Alliance might usefully 
spare some of its zeal for the good work of regulating its own 
chairman’s very ill-judged devotions. No good seems to come 
of pious noblemen falling to prayer for political ends. The 
Record, who is determined to see digitus Dei or digitus diaboli 
in all secular events, assures us this week that the pacification of 
Villa-franca is all owing to Jesuit interference. If so, the false 
prophets have been stronger than the true. And this is by no 
means a comfortable view of Divine interposition in the affairs 
of kingdoms and princes. Anyhow, we should be disposed to 
say that if persons of Lord Shaftesbury’s cast of devotion 
are compelled to abandon that neutrality which is the policy of 
the country, and to make mere political chances the subject of 
personal intercession with Almighty God, they will do well, for 
the future, to keep their devotions to their own closet. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s public call to prayer was considered indecent and 
arrogant by most religious people ; and the issue of those events 
in the progress of which he interfered with his prayers will tempt 
those who are not religious a ge to scoff, or even blaspheme, 
at that religion which he has a most unfortunate knack of 
making ridiculous to all, and odious to many. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CARTOONS. 


W HEN the art of photography first began to attract attention, 
rather extravagant expectations were formed by some of its 
votaries as to the triumphs which it was one day to achieve. It 
would, it was said, drive painting, at least the painting of por- 
traits and landscapes, out of the field. It must be now generall 

admitted that such a notion as this was very greatly exaggerated. 
A fine art can never be expelled by a mechanical art, and, in spite 
of all that has been said in its favour, photography is essentially 
of the latter kind. In the fine arts, taste and imagination are the 
prime requisites—in the mechanical, judgment and technical skill. 
And though in photography there is some room for the display 
of taste in the selection of subjects and points of view, there can 
he no doubt that skilful manipulation and close observation of 


physical phenomena have much more to do with success. It is 
the privilege of the fine arts to defy, in a certain sense and to a 
certain degree, the attacks of time. As a beautiful painting fades, 
as a stately building crumbles into ruin, as a graceful statue be- 
comes discoloured or mutilated, each seems to acquire, from 
the decay which it has suffered, a new and nameless charm. 
The spirit of the fashioner seems to reveal itself with 
new force and purity, in proportion as the material of the thing 
fashioned perishes. In photographs there is nothing of this kind. 
They must be fresh, oA sharp, and clean; and the age which 
robs them of these qualities can give nothing in their place. Not 
only, however, did some of the vaunters of the art of photography 
forget the imperishable distinction between the fine and the 
mechanical arts, but they were, and indeed still are, fond of 
attributing to their pet pursuit a quality which belongs to it only 
with important limitations. Photography, it has been repeated] 
said, must be true. The fact is, that it would be nearer the mark 
to say that it must be false. It is false in twoways. Objects at 
different distances are unequally represented, and lights and 
shadows are exaggerated. The former of these imperfections 
may, indeed, be reduced to a very inconsiderable quantity, but it 
nevertheless always exists; and, wherever minutie are of im- 
portance, it will operate disadvantageously. The distaste, there- 
fore, which most persons feel for photographic portraits, and 
which has become an almost proverbial illustration of human 
vanity, is, in fact, a well-founded distaste for a real misrepre- 
sentation. 

But, though the capabilities of photography, as generally 
happens with a new invention, have been sometimes rated too 
highly, it is impossible to deny that it is a very valuable and im- 
— discovery. It is true that the higher kinds of paintin 

ave nothing to dread from such rivalry, as has been imagined, 
but it is no less true that photography is sometimes a useful sub- 
stitute, and frequently a useful ally. A daguerrotype may not 
be equal to a good miniature, but it is much better and much 
cheaper than a bad miniature. In landscape, too, there are some 
respects in which the artist cannot hope to rival the photograph, 
as, for instance, in the representation of the forms of mountains 
and complicated masses of rock, photographic transcripts of 
which are not only beautiful in themselves, but very valuable 
aids for artistic study. Of all the applications of the art of 
photography, however, the most unimpeachable is its employ- 
ment to secure fac-similes of perishing inscriptions, engravings, 
and paintings. Here the surface is flat, and there is conse- 
quently no difficulty as regards the focus; and we can rely upon 
an absolute fidelity to which the labour of man, however con- 
scientious and however well-meant, can never hope to attain. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that the most suc- 
cessful and striking instance of this application of the art 
which has yet been seen is the series of copies of the 
cartoons which has been recently executed by Messrs. Caldese 
and Montecchi, and published by Messrs. Colnaghi. Three 
sets of different sizes have been issued, of which, if we are 
not mistaken, the largest was displayed at the Photographic 
Exhibition in Suffolk-street, last winter. Besides these three 
sets there isa series of heads of the size of the originals, in 
which Raffaelle’s manner of working can be conveniently studied. 
Of the three editions of the entire cartoons, the largest set gives 
the best notion of the originals, as in the more reduced im- 
pressions something of the breadth and grandeur of effect seems 
to be lost. On the other hand, the latter are rather more port- 
able and convenient, and are, of course, just as correct. Which- 
ever set is selected, the lover of art cannot fail to feel the 
highest gratification at being thus enabled to investigate at 
leisure these acknowledged masterpieces. It has often been 
said that a painter cannot be fairly estimated by his oil-paintings 
alone, and that, to estimate properly the grandeur of design of 
which he is capable, his frescoes and works in distemper, if he 
has executed any, must be taken into consideration. Certainly, 
if it were not. for the cartoons and the decorations of the Vatican, 
we should form a very inadequate notion of the genius of 
Raffaelle. Never till now, however, have the wonderful variety, 
power, and beauty of the former been fully revealed. Often 
as a person may have looked at the originals, we venture 
to assert that he gains a new sense of their excellence in con- 
templating these photographs. This is not only because they 
can be examined more closely and carefully than the originals, 
but because they seem, in fact, to have acquired a force and 
freshness which the latter want. The truth appears to be that 
the very tendency to exaggerate light and shade which is the 
main defect of the process when applied to copying nature, is for 
such purposes as the present the very thing that is wanted. All 
that is requisite for the felicitous reproduction of faded and 
injured works of art, like the cartoons, is asure and proportionate 
intensification of light and dark; and this is precisely what is 

roduced in photography. The cartoons seem accordingly to 
es been submitted to a Medean bath, and the figures come out 

oung and fresh—the expressions of the countenances especially 
lookes acquired a character which, if it can be traced, as it doubt- 
less can, in theoriginals, does not at any rate declare itself so plainly. 
Something is perhaps due to the fact that they are here upon a 
reduced scale, as the same relations of light and dark would 
naturally appear less inadequate when upon a small scale than 
when upon a large one. ‘There does seem, however, to be, apart 
from this, a real restoration, which can only be attributed to the 
exaggerative tendency of the process. 
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it would be superfluous to dilate here upon their merits. It may 
safely be assumed that no change of taste can now lessen the 
esteem in which all competent judges hold them. It is, however, 
curious to find that, at no very remote time, they were criticised 
in a spirit which is now obsolete. There is published in the col- 
lected edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works a paper which he 
contributed to the Idler upon false criticism. e gives an 
account of a visit which he and a professed connoisseur paid to 
the cartoons, and describes the sort of comment which the latter 

assed upon them. ‘What a pity,” he exclaimed, “that 
Raffuelle ived before the art of contrast was discovered! What 
an addition to the nobleness of St. Paul’s figure could he have 
given had the art of contrast, and, above all the flowing line 
which constitutes grace and beauty, been known in his time! 
You would not fiten have seen an upright figure standing 
equally on both legs, and both hands stretched forward in the 
same direction, and his drapery to all appearance without the 
least art of disposition.” Of ‘‘The Charge to St. Peter’ he 
remarked “ Here are twelve upright figures. Now, if Raffaelle 
had been acquainted with the pyramidal figure, he would have 
contrived the figures in the middle to have been on higher 
ground, or the figures at the extremities stooping or lying, which 
would not only have combined the group into a pyramid, but 
would have given contrast.” This anecdote had probably no 
foundation in fact, but it serves to show that this kind of criti- 
cism was in vogue, and the cautions upon this head which Sir J. 
Reynolds gives in his lectures prove the same thing. The car- 
toons are happily no longer necessary to aid in freeing popular 
taste from such esthetical red tape as this ; but the impressions 
which Messrs. Colnaghi have published are not the less valuable. 
‘They will be exceedingly useful to artists, and exceedingly inte- 
resting to every person of cultivated taste. Most children first 
acquire a notion of, and a taste for, art from illustrations of 
Bible history, and those illustrations will henceforward be, in 
many cases, the masterpieces of the greatest of devotional 
painters. 


REVIEWS. 


“LYRICS OF LIFE” AND “THE WANDERER,”* 


ke has become a commonplace of modern observation, that 
historical forms of epidemic disease do not so much wear out 
as change to some newer type. The oid symptoms of physical 
disorganization or disturbance undergo modification in accord- 
ance with the perpetually changing conditions of climate, food, 
and habits under which material civilization advances. The 
epidemic of verse-writing is governed by analogous laws. The 
careless grace of spinning “a thousand such a day” gives place, 
under certain social circumstances, to the most severely polished 
sententiousness of epigrammatic art. The fervid dramatic 
imaginations of the “ Satanic” school alternate with that calm 
moralizing concentration upon the simplest external beauty 
which, in the eyes of its earlier critics and parodists, formed the 
sole distinction of the “Lake” poetry. A second phase of 
pseudo-Satanie brilliancy, modified by the nebulous influence 
which Faust and Faust’s followers have exercised over the phi- 
losophy of modern poetic literature, has blessed us with the 
“spasmodic” school of mysteries, legends, and life-dramas ; 
while the complementary type of reflective versification repre- 
sents itself in neat and placid stanzas of unimpeachable morality 
not alloyed by too dangerous a fervour of emotion. It is ever 
and ever the old thing over again under a new name and in a 
new costume. Whether the special form which the disease takes 
in each particular instance be acute, sub-acute, or chronic, is a 
matter dependent on personal idiosyncracies; but as long as 
human feelings and memories are capable of being translated 
more or less feebly into metrical language, a natural yearning 
for sympathy will reproduce their records in one shape or another 
upon the shelves of poetical publishers. If the Registrar-general 
were in the habit of including among his tables the statistics of 
the yearly publication of volumes of verse, it is probable that a 
very regular average would be found to obtain. Mr. Buckle 
might perhaps be able to draw from such returns an additional 
argument for his theory of the empirical necessities, by showing 
that if A does not write so many pages of average verse in the 
year ’59, B or C will infallibly write them in his stead in the 
year ’60. 
’ Mr. Farrer and Mr. Meredith have severally undertaken, in 
the volumes before us, to unburden themselves to the public of 
their spiritual histories. The title of Mr. Farrer’s effusions, 
Lyrics of Life, is equivalent to an agreement to unveil the most 
yemarkable beauties of his heart’s experience; and Mr. Farrer 
is obviously too conscientious a man not to have kept faith. 
The subdivision of the contents of his lyrical répertoire into 
«Poems of Childhood,” ‘‘ Poems of Love,” “ Poems of Death,” and 
“The End of the History,” points very fairly and clearly to the 
familiar harmonies which his readers may expect to hear sound- 
ing on the primeval chords. There real y is a great deal to be 
said about the enjoyments of innocent childhood, the pains of 
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unprosperous affection, the pleasures of the union of congenial 
spirits, and the mysterious nature of the great mystery; and 
when these topics are handled with an earnest tone of reveren- 
tial reticence which enters into no particulars, it is surprisin 
how easily both writer and reader can get through a decently si 
volume. Mr. Farrer’s sentiments are always unexceptionable ; 
and his verses are very frequently so unexceptionable, too, as to 
remind us of nothing so much as that perfection of manufactured 
coffee which the ingenious inventor of some machine for that 
purpose immortalized by an epigrammatic advertisement, as— 
Made without trouble, drunk without regret. 


Here, for instance, is a short poem entitled “ Life,” made with- 
out the slightest trouble by a competent and cultivated artist, 
and to be imbibed without the least regret by cultivated ears. 
There is not, to the taste, the least perceptible admixture of any 
spurious poetic or moral element corresponding to chicory, or 
the baser adulterations of the Arabian bean ; nor is the beverage 
burnt in the making :— 
Lo! where Life’s crownéd goblet stands 
In infant years before us placed ;— 
A lustrous chalice richly ¢: 
With work divine of heavenly hands. 
With golden flowers the stem is apr 
And tinct with honey gleams the rim : 
Too soon, too com Oe gold is dim, 
The honey—absinth to the taste ! 


The aroma recalls to us irresistibly Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
and we do not know what more could be said. To the cynical 
hypercriticism which might object that if In Memoriam had not 
been written, ‘“ Life’? would not have been written either—at 
least in its present shape—it is a sufficient answer to say that in 
that case Mr. Farrer would have undoubtedly thrown the same 
thought into some equally irreproachable form. There is always 
a newest dance of the day in fashion; but it would be unreason- 
able to expect the best of dancers to perform a measure which 
had not yet been invented. 

But although the honey is wormwood, and the gold pinchbeck, 
the dolls sawdust, and the world generally hollow, at a very 
early period of life, and although at a later date— 

Love hath died, and cold and pale 
Is all around, above, below— 


Mr. Farrer is quite aware that an earnest and responsible human 
being has no right to give himself up to the idleness‘of pure lyrical 
despondency. The rough prose of common life says, “it’s all in 
the day’s work,” and has done with it. ‘“ Deem not.” says the 
poet to his readers— 
Yet deem not that I mean to sink 
With wearied heart and heavy eyes, 
As, drooping by a fountain’s brink, 
A trodden violet lies. 
Ah, no! I wait and work the more ;— 
Soon o’er the cold remorseless sea 
Shall gleam from yonder hidden shore, 
The beacons of eternity! 


But the world is not quite hollow, after all. It is yet possible, 


when 
Thou art sleeping, I am waking, 


to indulge in a calm and pleasant midnight reverie, quite incom- 
atible with that. universal coldness and paleness of the earthly 
orizon which roused the solemn determination of the previous 
oem :— 
See, the harvest moon is shining, 
Waves of silver round her swell ; 
Sweet is sleep :—yet, thus reclining, 
Sweeter ’tis my thoughts to tell :— 
Like the souls that pure and hol 
Live and love, and prosper well, 
Leaning aye on myrrh and moly, 
Melilote and asphodel! 


What may be the peculiar merits of myrrh and moly, as 
cushions fit for souls to lean upon, is probably better known to 
the poets than to ourselves. e should have thought them too 
ag ae luxuries to conform with the general seriousness of 
Mr. Farrer’s philosophy. But it is satisfactory to find that the 
Lyrics of Life end with a firelight picture of a ‘éte.d-téte at 
Christmas, in a country vicarage, or some such happy retreat, 
which the lyrist and his Lilian judiciously prefer under the cir- 
cumstances to a large Christmas party, or to the “flowers and 
lights and scenes of laughter ”’ which brighten up the county 
ball. Mr. Farrer’s title-page proclaims him.still a college fellow. 
We should be glad to learn before next Christmas that the 
imagination had become a reality, and that the late college fellow 
was to be thought of as 

Thinking ever, gazing on her, 

In the fire Tightreddened gloom, 
While a ioving, prayerful silence 
Brooded o’er the little room, 

And it seemed as though the angels 
Lingered there, with her and me, 
Shining on us, holy silent— 

Silent, as we love to be. 

It is currently reported that married ladies are apt to give up 
their music from inability to find time for practising. When the 
absinth of life has become honey again, and a prayerful silence 
open the angel-haunted pad at the vicarage, it may 

e reasonably expected that the Sermons of Life, and its other 
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duties, will relieve Mr. Farrer from that necessity of spinning 
rather unsubstantial sentiment into the indefinite prettiness of 
diffuse verse under which he at present appears to labour. The 
scholarlike cultivation traceable through the various poems, and 
the real earnestness which probably underlies the belief that the 
— of Life convey to their readers any feeling of earnestness 
whatever, will sooner or later assist their owner in some more 
useful and less factitious occupation than that of stringing toge- 
ther decorated commonplaces in the lyrical didactic style. Yet, 
as we said above, the booksellers’ shelves will not suffer by any 
consequent vacuity. Some younger hand will strike the same 
harp with much the same force and expression, and pretty niuch 
to the identical tune. 
Mr. Meredith’s overture opens in the same key :— 
A human spirit here records 
The annals of its human strife. 
A human hand hath touched these chords. 
These songs may all be idle words; 
And yet—they once were life. 
But Mr. Meredith’s chords are very different in depth and in 
resonance, as well as in spirit, from Mr. Farrer’s. Mr. Farrer 
delicately hints at the painful struggles of a distracted being, 
but glides in silence over their details and even their nature. 
Mr. Meredith goes about rather ostentatiously to show that he 
has taken all manner of moral bulls by the horns. He writes as 
a “ Wanderer”—as one who had sipped the honey and tasted the 
absinth of several climes and several moods. If there were any 
necessity for guessing,at the personality which is understood to 
be enve _ in the pseudonym of Meredith, it would be easy to 
say that the Wanderer takes a cynical, blasé, well-bred, cosmo- 
= diplomatic sort of view of life, such as might be expected 
rom a clever young attaché. There is a touch of the genuine 
old Satanic flavour about some of the poems. Others are tinged 
with the earlier Promethean writhings and realistic idealisms of 
Bulwer. Many show great study and very thorough apprecia- 
tion of Tennyson and of Browning. But in none is there an 
purely imitative trick, or any lack of originality. Mr. Meredit 
may have learnt and used the manner and the modes of thought 
of many masters; but he has both thought and felt for himself, 
although he may be suspected of sometimes exaggerating his 
feelings. The lyrical tendrils of Mr. Farrer’s life professedly 
twine round a single rather colourless ‘ Lily blossom ;” but the 
Wanderer has been a wanderer. A “ Fatal Fair Irene” of the 
South stands by the side of a ‘ Cordelia” of the North. The 
Marquise de Carabas of Paris is balanced by the daughter of a 
Dutch fisherman. Successive female portraits are sketched with 
a kind of facility which recals the numerous imaginary Claribels 
and Lilians and Isabels of the Laureate’s youth. But we are 
hound to say that there is a genuine grace and tenderness, and 
not unfrequently a genuine strength, in the drawing. One of 
the most poetically imagined scenes of this kind is perhaps the 
one called * Aux Italiens.” The hero is listening to Verdi's 
Trovatore at the Parisian Opera, in the company of the hand- 
some and wealthy Marchioness to whom he is betrothed :— 
My gaze was fix’d on my opera-hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by— 


when the notes of the favourite air, Non ti scordar di ine, bring 
hack to him the memory of his first and dead love— 


I thought of our little quarrels and strife ; 
And the letter that brought me back my ring. 
And it all seem’d then, in the waste of life, 
Such a very little thing! 

For I thought of her grave below the hill, 
Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over ; 
And I thought . . . . were she only living still, 

How I could forgive her, and love her! 


As his eyes rove round the theatre, he sees her, dead though 
she has been, sitting “in a dim box over the stage.” To leave 
his betrothed to enjoy the music by herself, and to visit the dim 
stage-box, is a moment’s act or imagination :— 


My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 

Or something which never will be exprest, 

Had brought her back from her grave again, 
With the jasmin in her breast. 

She is not dead, and she is not wed! 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then! 
And the very first word that her sweet lips said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 


The Marchioness, there, of Carabas, 
She is wealthy, and young, and handsome still, 
And but for her—well, we'll let that pass— 
She may marry whomever she will. 
But I will marry my own first love, 
With her primrose face; for old things are best : 
And the flower in her bosom, I prize it above 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 
The world is filled with folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I say; 
For beauty is easy enough to win; 
For one isn’t loved every day. 
And I think, in the lives of most women and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come hack and be forgiven. 
But, O the smell of that jasmin flower ! 
And O that music! and O the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 
Non ti scordar di me, 
Non ti scordar dime! 


We think our readers will recognise the truth of our assertion 
that Mr. Meredith is not a servile copyist, but a true scholar, of 
Robert Browning. 

But Mr. Meredith's cynical power is not always confined to the 
mere bitterness of personal regret. There are both strong and 
good lines, and a certain delicate misanthropic fancy, in a poem 
entitled “ Progress,” in which this newest of Timons questions 
the genuineness of the advance made by humanity, socially or 
individually. The following little poem is worked into the neatest 
epigrammatic model of well-mannered, used-up morbidity. It is 
called “ Death in Life : ”— 

Blest is thé babe that dies within the womb, 

Blest is the corpse which lies within the tomb, 

And blest that death for which this life makes room. 
But dreary is the tomb where the corpse lies, 

And wretched is the womb where the child dies, 
And curst that death which steals this life’s disguise. 


Cynical heroes, unless they are of such stern stuff as the 
typical Firmilian, generally feel it right to make some amends to 
the disposition of things in general before the end of the volume. 
Even the mild plaintiveness of Mr. Farrer fades away into a 
softer and more contentedly prayerful tone when once the 
téte-a-téte of domestic felicity is foreshadowed on the horizon. 
Mr. Meredith’s more varied and fiery ordeals lead to a state of 
regeneration or “ Palingenesis ” of one kind or other. But there 
is nothing, it would seem, so difficult in poetic art as to paint a 
Palingenesis adequately. Be it a new birth from the den of 
scepticism or heterodoxy, from deadness of moral principle, or 
from dyspeptic dreariness in general, it is a subject which asks a 
greater strength and completeness of treatment than is needed 
to produce a proportionately effective result in the picture of the 
previous struggle. A lost Paradise is more easily made a popular 
and interesting topic than a regained one. The moods of cynicism 
or doubt are more familiar to the writer and to his readers, more 
readily subjected to analysis, more intelligible when analyzed, 
and more provocative of sympathy than those of satisfied and 
trusting repose after the storm. All men’s questions may be 
much the same, but one man’s answer is not every man’s answer ; 
and the invitation to a communion of rejoicing is apt to be more 
vague, less logical, and less passionate than the appeal to a fellow- 
feeling of disquiet and discontent. We cannot conscientiously 
affirm that either Mr. Farrer’s or Mr. Meredith's book of Palin- 

enesis, as hitherto published, is an absolute or complete gospel. 
ut we trust that Mr. Farrer will have more to say in his ser- 
mons, and that Mr. Meredith will not discontinue his singing. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH.* 


f { ge must be some solid ground of popularity in a book 
which continues to be reprinted after the author's death 
without any sort of editing or explanation. The present year 
has brought forth a seventh edition of Southey’s Book of’ the 
Church. We do not know the date of the sixth, but we have 
before us the fifth, which bears date in 1841. A need for re- 
printing at such intervals bespeaks a sort of gentle but steady 
demand for the book which says a great deal more for its 
real hold upon public esteem than any amount of ephemeral run 
after the new “ publications of the season.” It shows that a 
book is really bought, and not merely sent for from a circu- 
lating library. Again, this work is evidently making its 
way to new classes of readers. Our fifth edition is in a single 
octavo, and the earlier ones were in two; but the seventh is 
a much smaller book, with smaller type, approaching to the 
nature of a popular edition. The continued success of the 
work is not at all wonderful. Southey’s treatment of ecclesiastical 
history lays itself open in many ways to the criticism, almost to 
the contempt, of either the professed historian or the professed 
divine. Dr. Maitland says some very sharp things of the Book 
of the Church, and that with perfect truth. But, after all, 
it contains a great deal of real information in a very attrac- 
tive form. People wish to know something about the Church, 
and people in England more particularly wish to know something 
about the Church of England. But professed ecclesiastical 
books are very often dry and technical, very often offensively 
sectarian, very often stupidly sermonizing. Many are wholly 
unintelligible beyond the limits of a single religious clique. If 
we suppose our famous friend, “ the general reader,” to combine 
with a certain amount of ignorance and idleness a certain 
amount of good feeling and desire for knowledge, he will find 
something to disgust him in nearly all. With such a one 
Southey’s Book of the Church is just the thing to take. It bears 
an author’s name of general and not special reputation. That 
Southey was not really qualified to write an ecclesiastical history 
the general reader does not know—that he was capable of 
writing a very interesting book he has often heard, and soon 
finds out for himself. The work is certainly pleasant, and it has 
the aspect of being profound. It tells the general reader a great 
deal that he did not know before, and it tells it in a style 
almost as attractive as a novel. We can well fancy it 
forming part of the severer studies of the general reader. He 
may turn to it from his novel or his book of travels with the 
same kind of feeling—that of a sort of pleasant exertion, no! 
* The Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, Esq., LU.D. Seventh 
Edition. London: Murray. 1859. 
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without a sense of satisfaction at his own virtue—with which the 
real student turns from Sismondi or Milman to the original 
authorities from which they write. 
The mere title of Southey’s work may well attract many classes 
of readers, though, to those who stop to think, it is in truth not a 
little ludicrous. The Book of the Church was a somewhat boast- 
ful title for what is at best a rather superficial history of a 
particular branch of the Church. But in those days the word 
“Church” was not likely to convey to any orthodox Englishman 
any notion but that of his own Church as by law established. 
The only possible question would be whether the essential being 
—the rd ri jv elvac—of the Church consisted in tithe and glebe 
or in Articles and Liturgy. The Church is something distin- 
guished from ‘Romanism on the one hand and Dissent on the 
other ;” and certainly no one steers his course along the narrow 
path between the two with more unwavering accuracy than the 
author of the Book of the Church. How heartily he must have 
joined in the maledictions both of the 30th of January and of the 
5th of November. Lord Macaulay says of Southey that, like 
the prophet Jonah, he thought he did well to be angry: Very 
angry indeed Dr. Southey was against Papists and Puritans 
alike. But after all it is a refined, polite, and scholarlike anger; 
there is nothing low or repulsive about it; it is the holy zeal of 
a righteous man in a righteous cause. He calls names, to be sure, 
but he does it in an elegant and gentlemanly way. There is no 
feeling so pleasant as the assurance that you are yourself right 
and everybody else wrong—that your church and nation are the 
very perfection of churches and nations, and that, by implication, 
you are yourself the most perfect specimen of both the spiritual 
and the temporal society. No one more thoroughly enjoyed this 
feeling than Southey after he had sown his religious and political 
wild oats; and in him it was intensified by a considerable element 
of the crusading spirit. Had fate placed him in the twelfth cen- 
tury and pares, ba either a Christian knight or a Saracen emir, 
no one would have better enjoyed earning his own share of 
paradise by sending heathen hounds or Nazarene swine to the 
devil. At the same time he would have shown all the chivalrous 
respect and courtesy of Richard or Saladin to the foes whom he 
consigned to so terrible a fate. Doomed to a literary career in 
the nineteenth century, he became a fiery and bigoted contro- 
versialist, but never a coarse and vulgar one. 
The Book of the Church, in truth, is throughout not a history 
but a panegyric. Southey did not write, like Dean Milman or 
Dr. Maitland (in their several very different ways), ay to set 
forth the truth, but to say how good the Church of England is. 
Of that Church, in one place (ed. 1; . 249), he tells us that the 
foundations were laid by Henry V if. He does, however, con- 
descend to trace its history back to Augustine. He indeed goes 
a good deal farther back, for he begins with the Druids, of whom 
he seems to have known a vast deal more than is revealed to 
more recent and soberer inquirers into Celtic matters. Southey’s 
treatment of medieval history is, we need not say, utterly 
superficial; but he was at any rate no mere vulgar Protestant— 
he had in him too much of the poet and of the scholar not to see 
that he was dealing with a great age and with great men. His 
reading, curious rather than deep, had lain much among the 
history of the monastic orders, and the fruits of such reading are 
constantly visible in the book. In fact this branch of study, 
pursued as it was by Southey very much in a joking spirit, 
has been far from having a good effect upon his capacity as 
an ecclesiastical historian. He was better up in the byways of 
ecclesiastical history than in its genuine substance. But, as we 
said, he was at least always ready to do justice toa great man. 
His account, disproportionately minute, of the life of Becket, is 
conceived in a spirit widely different from that of Exeter Hall ; 
and his eloquent lament over the dissolution of the monasteries 
would excite horror in any one who has studied his Tudor his- 
tory under the guidance of Mr. Froude. His medieval history, 
however, is merely introductory. Holding that the foundations 
of the Church of England were laid—upon the rock of Scripture 
by the way—by King Henry VIILI., he is naturally less copious 
about the times of her non-existence. In those days, too, there 
were no Puritans; and medieval Papists are, after all, covered 
with a certain halo of poetry and romance. It is in later times, 
when he can without let or seruple overthrow first a Bonner and 
then a Prynne, that the prophet of the Via Media comes out in 
his full power. Never was there such a pattern of good Church of 
England orthodoxy, ready alike to return thanks for the wonder- 
ful deliverance of the first James and for the happy expulsion of 
the second. Cranmer, Laud, and Sancroft, are at ike idolized, 
though of course Sancroft judged wrongly when he became a 
nonjuror. It is really amusing to compare Southey’s narrative 
with Lord Macaulay’s, during the whole period which they have 
in common. His account of the trial of the seven Bishops reads 
very flat indeed after that with which we are all now familiar. 
The Laureate was far more in his own element in his description 
of the execution of Laud, which Lord Macaulay naturally some- 
what slurred over. Not that Lord Macaulay at all denies that 
both Charles and Laud died well, however ill he may hold them 
to have lived. The plain truth is, that martyrdom proves very 
little—we hear of heroic deaths on behalf of every possible religion 
and political dogma. That a man meets death boldly in behalf of 
a certain tenet commonly proves that he is a sincere believer in 
that tenet, but it really proves nothing as to the tenet itself. 


This new edition of the Book of the Church is a mere reprint. 


Of course, in a work of this kind no innovation on Southey’s 
own text is desirable. The book, as Southey’s composition, has 
a certain value, which it would lose if it were to be patched up 
into even a more accurate narrative by somebody else. We do 
not wish to condemn Southey to the same fate as John Bunyan, 
translated into a High Churchman by Mr. Neale. But a few 
obvious slips might have been corrected. F.y., ii. p. 13, 18, we 
have Oiscinga for Oiscing. This blunder is rather amusing. 
Southey sends us for the word to “ Beda, 1. ii. c. 5,” where we 
find ‘a quo Reges Cantuariorum solent Oiscingas nominare.” 
Oiscingas was manifestly the accusative plural; and recollec- 
tions of the Latin Grammar suggested that Oiscinga must be 
the nominative singular. Doubticss Southey would have 
made the genitive Oiscingarum. This reminds one of Mr. 
Henry Taylor, who in the Eve of the Conquest makes Harold 
talk of proving something “before the Witena,” which to a 
Teutonic scholar sounds very much as if Cesar had made an 
oration before the ‘‘ Patrum Conseriptorum.” In p. 122 we still 
have Urban as Pope at the death of Becket, though Southey had 
some pages earlier known that the reigning Pontiff was Alex- 
ander il. We want to know, in p. 127, who called Archbishop 
Hubert’s speech ‘“‘a_ seed-plot of treason;” and still more 
whether Archbishop Hubert made the speech, and whether it 
be not really the production of Matthew Paris. Not but that it 
was then very sound constitutional doctrine ; and we do not see 
why it should be called a seed-plot (whatever that is) of treason. 
In p. 132 we wish to know what was Southey’s exact notion of 
“that powerful chief of the Almoravides, known in Spanish 
histo . the title of the Miramamolin.” “If Southey was well 
versed in anything, it surely was in all matters relating to the 
Spanish peninsula. Yet this reads very much as if Southey 
took Miramamolin for a personal title. Surely we ought to read 
Almohades for Almoravides ; and surely Miramamolin is nothing 
in the world but a corruption of ‘ Emir-al-Momenin,” the 
Almohade potentate claiming to be the true Commander of the 
Faithful. It is hard to tell what Matthew Paris meant by his 
“ Admiralium Murmelium regem magnum Aphrice, Marrochie 
et Hispanie, quem vulgus Miramumelium vocat.” If Matthew 
took “ Murmelius” for.a proper name, it is rather like the 
Etruscan chief Lucamo, who so constantly appears in Livy ; 
and, like the fact recorded by Don Pedro Mexia, who, unless 
his English translator belies him, informs us in his “ History of 
the Roman Emperors, beginning with Caius Julius Cesar and 
successively ending with Rodolph the Second, now reigning,” 
that when Mahomet was dead, there remained as his successor 
“a great Arabian captain, called Calipha.” 

On the whole, however, we are by no means inclined to grudge 
the author of the Book of the Church the posthumous popularity 
which he seems to enjoy. The book seems contemptible when 
compared with really great histories; but, designed as a “ popu- 
lar’’ work, let it be matched with the mass of “ popular” works, 
especially with those whose popularity is sought for in the 
“religious” world. We shall then see that, even when a man is 
not specially strong in the subject with which he is dealing, it is 
something to be at least not grossly and ludicrously ignorant of 
it, to write with good sense and good taste, and above all to be 
capable of a straightforward and unaffected use of that unfor- 
tunate mother tongue of ours which, between newspapers on the 
one hand and Parliamentary speakers on the other, seems to be 
fast going altogether to the dogs. 


A FRENCH SPORTSMAN* 


VIARDOT’S book—which, with successive enlargements, 
« has attained the double glory of a seventh edition and a 
place in the French Railway Library—is an excellent specimen of a 
class of works which is not very common in France. French sports- 
men are not a very numerous ora very successful race. For reasons 
which probably lie deep in the national character, they seldom 
distinguish themselves in their art, for it is one in which even 
moderate excellence can be attained only by a degree of perse- 
verance and of energy and enterprise which Frenchmen rarely show 
in their individual capacity. ew illustrations of national tem- 
perament are more curious than the contrast between the capacity 
which Frenchmen display for war and their indifference to those 
amusementa which, in a rude state of society,are supposed to consti- 
tute the best apprenticeship for it. When a large body of them are 
brought tegen, they are amongst the bravest and most intelli- 
gent troops in the world; but a Bonaparte could never have pointed 
to the playgrounds of the French public schools as the Duke of 
Wellington pointed to the Eton playing fields as the place where 
great national victories were won. French travellers, especially 
French missionaries, have at times done very great things, but 
they do not, as a rule, seek out adventures as English travellers 
constantly do. In the gold fields of Australia and California, 
where the peculiarities of every nation in the world are freely 
displayed, the French and English uniformly exhibit the same 
characteristics. ‘The French form large parties and keep in the 
frequented districts—the English and Americans wander over the 
most inaccessible parts of the country singly or in pairs. 

Here and there, however, exceptions to the ordinary rule pre- 
sent themselves. M. Viardot is a very favourable one. His 


* Souvenirs de Chasse. Par Louis Viardot. Septitme Edition, contenant 
trois nouveaux chapitres. Paris: Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer. 
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book is not only exceedingly amusing in itself, but it has those 
merits of style which are so carefully and so successfully culti- 
vated in France. It is written in excellent taste and good 
humour, and is almost entirely free from personal, and generally 
speaking, even from national vanity—though we must own that 
here and there it presents some traces of that faculty of con- 
structing the widest possible theory out of the scantiest possible 
materials which reminds one of the old saying that the French 
would be the best cooks in the world if they had any meat, inas- 
much as they can make a dinner of three courses out of an old 

ir of top-boots. M. Viardot goes for a day’s shooting to the 
on of a friend, in Herefordshire. From what he sees from 
the windows of the train on his road to Gloucester, he constructs 
a theory of English scenery and agriculture; and from about 
three days’ partridge-shooting he constructs a theory somewhat 
more comprehensive of the whole character of English social and 
private life. These, however, are trifling blemishes. The great 
merit of M. Viardot’s book is that it contains very graphic and 
amusing sketches of the author's s a experience in Spain, 
Hungary, Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Seton ,and Scotland. Each 
of these sketches gives a lively account of at least one character- 
istic aspect of the country to which it relates. 

M. Viardot’s acquaintance with Spain is of very old standing. 
It commenced so long ago as 1823, when the Bourbons marched 
thither to establish legitimacy, and M. Viardot accompanied them 
to help in managing the commissariat stores, and to shoot quails on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir. Theamusement (except inthe article 
of heat) seems to be very much like partridge-shooting in England, 
though M. Viardot had the luck to find the game so abundant 
that it almost spoilt his amusement. Here and there, however, 
some variety was attainable. Returning with a convoy of military 
stores from Cadiz to Madrid, M. Viardot used to shoot ever 
morning before starting, and was on one occasion lucky enoug 
to killa bustard—almost as great a rarity apparently in Andalusia 
as on Newmarket Heath. Rabbits also abounded, and were a 
considerable article of commerce in the neighbourhood of Madrid, 
near which city a particularly well-stocked warren let for about 
250l. a-year and left a profit to the tenants. 

Hungary occupies a more remarkable share in M. Viardot’s 
sporting annals than Spain. Austria he describes as a purgatory 
for sportsmen, as the game is so plentiful and so well preserved that 
the sight of it is like the punishment of Tantalus. The Imperial 

rks abound not only in small game, but in deer and wild boars. 

n Hungary, however, M. Viardot was so fortunate as to make 
acquaintance with a nobleman who gave him an opportunity of 
enjoying a kind of deer-stalking which would seem to be excel- 
lent as far as the quality of the game is concerned, though we 
eonfess that the sport is rather too much like assassination for 
our taste. It consists in setting out through the forest in the 
middle of the night, watching at a given point for the deer which 
are known beforehand to be likely to pass that way, and fetting 
a shot at them from this ambush. In this manner, M. Viardot 
got some splendid “ dix cors,” but we own that the intrinsic value 
of the prize seems in this case to be far more important than the 
leasure of the pursuit—a violation of the most important and 
undamental principle of all that pretends to the character of 
sport. 
PAL. Viardot’s experience as a sportsman in Germany is amus- 
ingly told, but is essentially somewhat tame. It consisted princi- 
aay of battues of hares, which, in some parts, are chased by armies 
of sportsmen (if they deserve the name) summoned from the 
whole neighbourhood, and formed and mancuvred about like 
regular troops. In Austria it is thought a proof of the degene- 
racy of the times that in many places where formerly 1600 or 
1700 head were killed at a time, the number slaughtered now 
pa +e exceeds 700 or 800. In Prussia the sight of one of these 
massacres must be simply disgusting. ‘In these flat plains, with- 
out trees, hedges, or bushes, nothing stops the view. As you 
walk and fire yourself you see the others walking and firing. In 
the middle of the enclosure, on the snow with which the ground 
_ is covered, you see the poor hares jump out of their forms, and 
inclosed in the circle formed by holiest of huntsmen. They run 
in all directions, crossing, jostling, rushing about with their ears 
thrown back, trying to break out somewhere.” Many hundreds 
are killed on these occasions. In parts of Germany there are 
still a certain number of wild boars. Ata hunt in one of the 
parks of the Emperor of Austria, no less than twenty-three of 
them were killed, and M. Viardot himself shot several. It is no 
small matter to engage a boar at bay. If the huntsman lets him 
wind him, he is sure to be charged, and it is by no means unlikely 
that he may be ripped up by his tusks. The boar must be ap- 
ached up the wind, and shot whilst the dogs engage him. 
When at bay he sits, according to the French, “in his arm-chair.” 
That is, he sits on his hind legs, and raises himself on his fore- 
legs, protecting himself against the dogs by blows from his tusks. 
It is in this attitude that he must be approached and shot. 

Far the best of M. Viardot’s sporting experiences were in 
Russia. Every thing in that country is on a grand scale, and 
the wild beasts may be said to occupy a place of some dignity and 
importance in society. The forests join on to each other for 
hundreds of miles, resembling those of North America rather 
than anything which exists in the rest of Europe, and they shelter 
elks, bears, and wolves. In the winter, when the snow is in 
proper condition for sledges, hunts take place on a most marvel- 
ous scale. Journeys can be made by sledges as quickly, though 


not so cheaply, as by railroads. M. Viardot mentions journeys 
of a hundred miles out and home, undertaken by him on several 
occasions, in order to hunt a particular set of elks or bears which 
had been marked down in particular woods, and of which the 
friends who introduced him to the sport had received intelli- 

ence. One of these journeys after certain bears took M. 

iardot over as much ground as lies between Paris and Bor- 
deaux, and the difficulty of the journey was increased by the 
fact that the thaw came on during its progress, and made 
ita matter not only of difficulty, but even of danger, to return 
home. When the place where the game is supposed to lie is 
reached, it is hunted in the ordinary manner. A number of 
peasants are employed as beaters, and the huntsmen either post 
themselves in that direction towards which the game is driven or 
follow up the beaters. On cre occasion of this kind, when elks 
were the game, M. Viardot had the rare good fortune to kill two 
of them right and left. He never was so lucky as to killa 
grown-up bear, though he once consoled himself with a couple 
of half-grown cubs. Bear-hunting is by no means a safe amuse- 
ment, as it only takes place in winter, and us there is great 
difficulty in forcing the bear to leave his den. If it is necessary 
absolutely to turn him out, the death of the huntsman is not an 
uncommon result. 


MASSON’S LECTURES ON BRITISH NOVELISTS.* 


it is the fancy of the people of Edinburgh to send for a lion 
. every winter, and get him to deliver four lectures. Sometimes 
they catch a large lion, sometimes a small one.. In the winter 
of ~ they caught Mr. Masson, and that gentleman, having 
roared at Edinburgh as he was bound, has now published his 
lectures in a small volume. The subject he chose was a good 
one, or, if it had a fault, it had no worse a one than that it was 
impossible to do justice to it in sosmall a space. But the history 
of British prose fiction must always be interesting to a public 
which loves to feed on novels. Mr. Masson has got up the 
literature of his subject with care, and evidently knows a 
great deal about several hundred volumes of fiction. The 
lectures are, however, tainted with a fault, which we are 
willing to attribute to the system of importing a lecturer rather 
than to the lecturer himself. They scarcely contain one definite 
opinion on any subject whatever. r. Masson appears 
to have felt that it would be rather hard on persons who had sent 
for him expressly, and whose investment he was for the time 
being, that they should be subjected to the pain of hearing a 
sentiment, expression, judgment, or suggestion with which they 
could not entirely and immediately Accordingly, to use 
the expressive language of the Turf, he “ hedges” so carefully, 
he so guardedly refrains from praising or blaming any person, 
book, institution, or theory whatever, he makes everything so 
elaborately square, that his book is perhaps not quite so enter- 
taining to read as it was inoffensive to hear. In one direction 
only does he permit himself free py: He is lavish in his pane- 
gyrics on everything Scotch. The scenery, the buildings, the 
inhabitants of ‘‘ Edina,” more than satisfy his highest aspirations. 
Such is the return which Edinburgh derives from her quest for 
metropolitan talent. Her lecturer works hard for her, he 
smooths everything down to meet what he thinks her wishes, 
and he praises her to the skies. It can scarcely be said that she 
has the worst of the bargain. 

As might be expected, no writer of fiction is treated with the 
same fulness or receives the same admiration as Scott. A Scotch 
audience demanded this tribute to their favourite author. Mr. 
Masson’s criticisms on the author of the Waverley Novels may 
be briefly summed up as follows. In Scott the characteristic of 
a love for the past was enormous; but Scott did not go round 
and round the world in his passion for the antique—he did not 
even write, strictl ing, Oriental novels. Gothic Europe 
was his range, but his veneration for the past reached its highest 
and most shrewd and intelligent form in his Scotticism. Very 
luckily his name was Scott—and he was pre-eminently a Scotch- 
man. He knew the scenery of his country and its people. 
“ His Scotticism was full, extensive, and thorough. In combina- 
tion with his love for the past it took, for the ordinary p of 

ublic citizenship, the form of Scottish Toryism ; but in the larger 
Field of literature its outcome was such as to thrill and btee 
world.” The world owes very much amusement to him. “ Strike 
out Scott and all that has been accumulated on him by way of 
interest on his capital from the British mind of the last seventy 
years, and how much poorer should we be?” “ Prose can, in con- 
sequence of Scott, be conscious of having advanced its standard 
several stages nearer to the very citadel of ye Scott was the 
father of the modern historical novel. It is difficult to say 
whether he really understood medieval and feudal times; but 
Mr. Masson cannot quite agree with the depreciation of his 
medisvalism and feudalism. There is, however, one defect in 
Scott’s genius which Mr. Masson feels bound to recognise and 
deplore. One thing, and one only, was wanting. “The only 
Scottish thing that Scott had not in him was Scotch metaphysics.” 
As we learn from the preface, Mr. Masson’s lectures were 
delivered in March and April; and it is a curious reflection that 
those who, to attend this disquisition on Scott, turned out on an 


* British Novelists and their Styles. vd ieee Di. Sketch of the 
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evening in a Scotch spring, might have stayed at home and read 
Mr. Carlyle’s Essay on the same subject. 

Mr. Masson has, however, the recommendation of having 
studied his subject and bestowed some little thought on it. The 
sketches of novelists, living and dead, which he gives may be 
passed over; but at the close of the volume he makes a few 
suggestions as to the line which fiction may be expected and 
wished hereafter to take. We can only partially agree 
with them. He begins by complaining that novels turn too 
exclusively on love-making. In two pages of mythological 
highflying, he points out that the white hand of Aphrodite is 
waving too constantly over Britain, and urges that we ought to 
attend also to ‘‘ the red god Mars and the green-haired Neptune.” 
In other words, Mr. Masson wants military and naval novels. 
He will have to wait till he gets them. Writers can only write 
about military and naval matters if they happen to have some 
knowledge of them, and a man of genius, who is also a sea cap- 
tain, is not to be had for the asking. The sham sea novel is a 
most dreary affair, and is quite as dull as the usual record of 
clerical flirtations. A good novel might be made out of almost 
any phase of active life if — the knowledge of detail were 
added to a capacity for writing ; but the two so rarely meet that 
good novels are scarce. There might be a good legal novel, or a 

ood engineering novel, but, as a matter of fact, the persons who 
pen to have the 4 of writing know nothing about law or 
contracts. at, for instance, would be the use of 
asking Mr. Thackeray to address himself to the green-haired 
Neptune? He can write novels, but he is not in the 
green-haired Neptune line of business. If you want a mutton- 
chop you must not go to a haberdasher’s. As far as they can, the 
existing race of novelists do appeal to other interests than those 
of family life and the progress of affection. Mr. Reade, for 
instance, occupied half a popular novel with a rhapsodical version 
of a case of prison hardship. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton particularly 
prides himself on sapeeeg Se whole of life. He brings in 
any amount of gipsies, actors, Australian settlers, and other such 
persons, because his wide range of knowledge supplies him with 
such very diversified materials. Every author seems to us 
desirous to put as much as he can into his novels, to draw on his 
memory in every direction, and even to be willing patiently and 
honestly to cram for the occasion, if he does but see an opening 
for his cram when he has got it up. It is true that weak novels 
turn far too exclusively on love, and little love disturbances, to 
be very interesting ; and we may wish that even our first novelists 
had a rather wider range. But then the writer gives what he 
has got, and the choice is not between the Virginians and what 
Mr. Masson very properly desires, ‘a prose counterpart of the 
Epic,” but between the Virginians and nothing. ‘ Why, then,” 
Mr. Masson may be inclined to say, “ why not be magnanimous, 
and not write?’ Even-handed justice asks in return, “ Why 
lecture at Edinburgh?” 

Mr. Masson’s next suggestion for the improvement of novels 
is, that they should receive “‘a very considerable influx of the 
speculative spirit and of the best results of speculation.”’ Before 
an English audience Mr. Masson would probably be scrupulous 
in interpreting this to mean that what novels want is what Scott 
wanted—a strong dose of Scotch metaphysics. Indeed, he ex- 
plains partially what he means; and it is something rather, 
though not very, different which he alleges to be really desirable. 
He complains that at present the psychology of novels ‘‘ would 
not hold good in an imaginary world of cats’—characters, 
motives, conversions, causes, are all impossible and absurd. We 
never know what, in such criticisms, is the standard taken. 
Are we to judge the fiction of the day by its best produc- 
tions or its worst? Let us take the more favourable standard. 
What would have been the additional gain if the mind that 
drew the character of Rawdon Crawley had been trained in 
the most scientific system of psychology? Psychology 
is a mere arrangement of facts and characters in life, or 
like life; and the facts to be arranged are just the same even 
if no one makes them into a science. If Mr. Masson does 
not mean that novelists should study books on psychology, but 
merely that they should make their characters as natural as 

sible, this is quite different from having an infusion of the 
st results of speculation, and is a piece of advice entirely 
superfluous, because all novelists woul make their characters 
natural if they did but know how. Mr. Masson proceeds to 
lament that novelists are very often shaky in political economy 
and social science, which is no doubt true. The novelist takes 
for granted that the views on such subjects adopted by himself 
and his friends, and current in the books familiar to him, are at 
least defensible, and never troubles his head further about them. 
Consequently, he often makes scientific mistakes. But perhaps 
no mistakes could less diminish the value of a work of fiction. 
If novelists must wait to write until they have made themselves 
safe on the vexed points of social science, they will not waste 
much paper and ink. And the scientific ones will have the 
mortification of seeing the unscientific ones getting all the money 
and glory. Before the former can discover even the meaning of 
the term social science, the latter will have jilted or married half 
a dozen heroines, and cooked the goose of half a dozen villains. 

Mr. Masson’s last suggestion is that novelists should be more 
elemental. He unfolds to us the doctrine of the Four Elements, 
giving a description of earth, air, fire, and water in a style of 

ig-wordiness which was perhaps prompted by the desire to 


please his Edinburgh audience. With this doctrine, he says, we 
are at liberty to connect the word “elemental” in sense 
he uses it; and we are also at liberty not to do so. It is perhaps 
simpler to take the latter course; and we then find that an 
elemental novelist is one who attends principally to the broader 
features of nature and life. The only difheulty is to be an elemental 
novelist ; but undoubtedly the thing is good, if possible. 

same remark applies to all Mr. Masson's suggestions. We wish 
novelists should be wide in their range—we wish they should be 
all right in their social science—we wish they should be elemental, 
But novelists of the perfect sort are not plentiful, and never will 
be. We cannot tell that there will be any real progress in the 
art of novel-writing. That there will some day—and perhaps 
before very long—be a change in the style of novel now written, 
we may venture to guess, because experience shows that every 
strong manifestation of taste and thought provokes a reaction ; 
and the present liking for Realism in novels will probably give 
way to Idealism of some sort. So far we think Mr. Masson 
quite right when he chalks out the future of fiction according to 
his wishes ; but we do not think that criticism can either cause 
or materially hasten the change, and we do not know but that 
a new style of novel may be open to quite as great objections 
as the present. 


DE BARANTE’S PARLEMENT ET LA FRONDE* 


re the time of Turgot, and even earlier, down to our own 
day, statesmanship and letters—generally separated in Eng- 
land, and held to be scarcely compatible pursuits—have been 
habitually united in France. This has been pre-eminently the 
case since the Restoration. The names of Chateaubriand and 
enjamin Constant, Guizot and Thiers, Mignet and Villemain, 
Charles de Remusat and Montalembert, Lamartine and Louis 
Blane, belong almost equally to politics and literature. The 
title-page of the work before us unites the names of two dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen—one living, the other recently deceased— 
who have in different degrees a claim to be added to this list. 
The late Count Molé’s Essais de Morale et de Politique, by 
attracting the favourable notice of De Fontanes, and through his 
recommendation, of Napoleon I., converted the author from the 
homme de lettres to the homme phy thee In the midst, however, of 
busy political avocations, M. de Molé found time to vindicate by 
various Memoirs and Discourses his title to a fauteuil in the 
Academy, to which, as to a kind of living intellectual canoniza- 
tion and apotheosis, every French man of letters aspires. The 
ublic te | literary career of his friend and biographer, M. 
e Barante, dates from the opening years of the present century. 
Actively engaged in administrative, diplomatic, and Parliamentary 
duties under the Consulate, the First Empire, the Restoration, 
and the Orleanist Monarchy, he has also been one of the most 
productive and distinguished writers of his time. Verging now 
upon his eightieth year, his energy and industry show no signs 
of slackening. His life affords an illustration of the truth that 
the liberal expenditure of strength in honourable labours is the 
best means of reserving or recruiting it—or, as it has been other- 
wise expressed, that most men rust out rather than wear out. 


The work which first secured for M. de Barante the dis- 
tinguished place he has since occupied among contemporary 
writers, was his well-known Tableau dela Littérature Frangaise 
pendant le Diax-huitiéme Siécle, published now just halfa century 
ago. It was one of the earliest manifestations of that intellectual 
and moral reaction which contained within itself the germs of the 
Restoration—just as the speculative tendencies of the period it 
examines, and the writings of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, 
gave premonition, to those who had eyes to observe the signs of the 
times, of the outbreak of 1789. volutions in thought are to 

eat social changes, as the lightning which precedes the thunder. 

ince that time, iL de Barante has remained one of the firmest 
supporters of those principles of social order and constitutional 
freedom of which “ the Monarchy according to the Charter” was 
the symbol and the guarantee. The revolution of 1848 withdrew 
him, as it did the other members of the doctrinaire school, to 
which he attached himself, from direct participation in public 
affairs. But his writings subsequent to that event, even when 
professedly historical, have had a political significance by no 
means obscure. They have been directed to onnbatiog the 
counter but connected excesses of popular anarchy and military 
despotism. The following sentence from the preface to his latest 
work betrays the patriotic arriére pensée which inspires it :— 

On semble aujourd’hui si déco des formes délibératives, du contrdle 
exercé sur l’administration publique et des garanties données aux droits 
civiques et privés, que l’on en est venu a jeter un blime rétroactif sur nos an- 
ciennes institutions; non point parce qu’elles étaient insuffisantes, mais parce 
qu’elles laissaient subsister une possibilité de réclamation et d’examen. 

The history of the Fronde, as an aristocratic rebellion, has 
been written and re-written by competent authors. M. Cousin’s 
lives of Madame de Longueviile and Madame de Chevreuse have 
thrown light on the part which feminine influence and intrigue, 
, sees in most of the crises of French history, played in its 

evelopment. ‘‘ But the history of the Fronde, from the Parlia- 
mentary point of view,” says M. de Barante, “has not yet 
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been written.” It is to mag tery deficiency that he has become 
the biographer of Mathieu Molé, who filled the office of First 
President before and after as well as during the struggle. 
The war of the Fronde extended from the year 1649 to the 
ar 1652. It was therefore nearly contemporary with the 
reat Rebellion in England ; and the two events have often been 
made the subject of historic parallels of a somewhat misleading 
character. r. Buckle, for example, to take the most recent 
instance, has devoted an entire chapter of his History of Civi- 
lization to “ a comparison of the Fronde and the English Rebel- 
lion.” “ The Fronde,” he informs his readers, ‘‘ was like our 
Rebellion, insomuch that it was a struggle of the Parliament 
against the Crown, an attempt to secure liberty and raise up a 
barrier against the despotism of Government. So far aad. so 
long as we merely take a view of political objects, the parallel 
is complete.” Mr. Buckle has youre | propounded the doctrine 
that accurate command of detail and the faculty of bold generali- 
zation seldom coexist in the same intellect. e sentences we 
have quoted from him illustrate this cardinal defect. He must 
know that the French Parlement and the English Parliament 
had just as much and just as little common as the English 
Courts of Law and the Spanish Cortes—the name, and 
nothing besides. The one was a legislative and repre- 
sentative body elected by the people, with the right of voting and 
watching over the expenditure of the public money—a distinct 
estate of the realm. The other was simplya judicial institution—the 
supreme magistracy of France. Charged with the administration 
of the laws, it was necessary that all edicts and acts of the royal 
authority affecting the course of justice should be communicated 
to and registered by it. In its origin a detached but consti- 
tuent section of the royal council, it retained the privilege of 
remonstrating against measures of which it disapproved ; but it 
was nothing more than a council, and after remonstrance, it 
could be compelled, in a Bed of Justice, to register the acts 
against which it had protested. As the legal code became com- 
plicated, requiring a specially trained class for its interpretation 
and administration, the magistrates of Parlement were appointed 
from the ranks of the advocates who pleaded before them. Thus 
they came to represent chiefly the ¢lite of the bourgeoisie. 
Financial necessities led to the sale of charges, which, as a pro- 
perty ota by fair purchase, were first held for life, and 
afterwards, on the institution of the paulette, became hereditary. 
Thus there arose a noblesse de robe, connected by birth and sym- 
pathies with the middle classes—a powerful body, distinct on the 
one hand from the feudal aristocracy, and by its irremovability in- 
dependent on the other of the Crown. Representing, by virtue of 
their office, the interests of law and order, deeply imbued with a 
love of liberty derived from the great writers of Greece and 
Rome, the magistrates of the Parlement of Paris introduced a 
valuable moral element into French society. In the troubles of 
easy reigns they had endeavoured to extend their authority 
eyond its legitimate limits. Francis I. charged them with wish- 
ing to erect themselves into a Venetian Senate. They especially 
aimed at acquiring the power of putting a veto upon the royal 
edicts of taxation. Under Richelieu’s administration they were 
compelled to resign, not only these pretensions, but also some of 
their traditional and undisputed privileges, and would probably 
have been suppressed altogether had he lived. The long minority 
following his death and that of Louis XIIT., which placed France 


‘under the rule of a female regent guided by a foreign priest who 


was both hated and despised, presented an opportunity not 
to be magne. The Parlement and the nobility made common 

he twenty-seven articles of the Chamber of Saint Louis, 
which the historian of the Fronde, M. Saint Aulaire (quoted by 
Mr. Buckle), calls une veritable charte constitutionelle, represent 
the objects of the contest as far as the Parlement was concerned. 
According to Hume, it was “a struggle unennobled by the spirit 
of liberty.” Without assenting to this characteristic judgment, we 
yet find it impossible to regret its complete failure. The magis- 
trates of Parlement, neither elected by, nor directly represen- 
tative of, the people, nor yet appointed by the Crown, would, in 
case of success, have become an uncontrolled hereditary oligarchy. 
The difference between the Fronde and the Great Rebellion 
scarcely needs to be dwelt upon. The one was in its origin a 
vindication of violated constitutional rights, a defence of a 
pene. of freedom ; the other was an encroachment upon ad- 
mitted prerogatives of the Crown, a usurpation of functions 
properly belonging to the States-General. e one was in har- 
mony with, the other in contradiction to, national traditions. 
The one aimed to preserve and restore, the other to innovate and 
subvert. 

The part which Mathieu Molé took in this contest is one 
which has rendered his name honourable in the annals of France. 
While contending for the traditional rights of the Parlement, he 
resisted their ile al demands. Aiming to hold the balance 
straight between the just claims of the magistrates and the 
age sarge of the Crown, it may occasionally have swayed in 

is hands unduly, now to this side, now to that. But his 
errors, few and slight at the worst, were errors of judgment 
only. Had his wise and moderate counsels been followed, the 


Parlement would in all probability have successfully vindicated 
the rights of which Richelieu had robbed it ; and the authority of 
Louis XIV. would have been a degree less absolute. As it was, 
by grasping after privileges which it could not rightfully claim 

ta a true title, 


nor profitably exercise, it lost those to which it 


and which it was to the public advantage that it should possess. 
By its defeat, the autocracy of the French Crown became com- 
— The limitation of the royal power, which, if the Parlement 
thrown its weight into the scale of the States-General, might 
have been im , became impossible, and another link was 
forged of the chain of events which led on to the Revolution. 

A contemporary of Mathieu Molé’s, the celebrated Cardinal 
de Retz, said of him—“ If it were not a blasphemy to say of 
any one in our age that he was braver than M. le Prince and the 
great Gustavus, I should say it is M. Molé.” Montesquieu, a 
century later, declared—‘ Molé exhibited heroism in a condition 
of life that ordinarily rests for its support on other virtues.” 
His heroism was not merely the civil heroism of the statesman 
and the magistrate, which in the midst of conflicting passions 
holds inflexibly its own path of prudence and moderation, justice 
and conciliation, unbiassed by fear or favour. His contempt of 
was as marked as his political courage. 

is gallant demeanour before the excited mob of Paris, after t 
peace of Ruel, and three pee later, in the clamour raised against 
the supposed partisans of Mazarin, are amongst the most notable 
instances of personal gallantry which are recorded in a histo 
singularly rich in such examples. His character as a judge an 
as a citizen has been summed up in the one emphatic word, 
integerrimus. These virtues had long been hereditary in the 
family, which in 1855 became extinct by the death of its last 
and not least distinguished representative—the late Count Molé. 
It was Edouard Molé, the father of the first President, to whom, 
as Procureur-Général during the League, the maintenance of 
the Salic law, the prohibition of the transference of the French 
Crown to a foreign house, and the accession of Henri IV. are due. 
His courage and patriotism revived the drooping spirits of the 
Parlement, intimidated by the tumults of Paris and by the im- 
sng me and slaughter, under the Sixteen, of its leading mem- 

rs. More than acentury and a half earlier, the first representa- 
tive of the family known to history, Guillaume Molé, as the head 
of the party in Troyés opposed to the English and Burgundians, 
opened the gates of that city to Charles VII. when he marched 
thither with Joan of Arc to receive coronation and consecration 
at Rheims. The late Count Molé, if we except the brief portion 
of his earlier career during which he yielded to the fascination 
of Napoleon’s brilliant genius, was faithful to the blended princi- 
ples of loyalty and freedom which were traditional in his house. 
As a member of the Ministry of Decazes under Louis XVIIL, 
and in his place in the Chamber of Peers, he opposed the 
Royalist reaction which ultimately overthrew the throne 
of the elder Bourbons. Called to preside over the foreign de- 
partment by Louis —o in 1830, he ina’ ted the policy 
of non-intervention and of pacific relations with European Sta 
the preservation of which is one of the chief glories of that sove- 
reign’s reign. Again, in 1836, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Council, he pursued the same moderate and 
conciliatory course in his treatment of domestic and international 
questions. Elected a member of the Constituent and Legisla- 
tive Assemblies after the Revolution of 1848, his influence was 
exerted on the side of public order against the excesses of demo- 
cratic fanaticism. He was one of the few representatives who 
met to protest against the coup d'état of the 2nd December. 

The life of Mathieu Molé, as illustrative of the part taken by 
the Parlement in the war of the Fronde, forms the main subject, 
and occupies the greater part of the contents, of M. de Barante’s 
volume ; but the author has done well to prefix and append to it 
the notices of the other members of that family, who, in widely 
different circumstances, deserved scarcely less of their country 
and of freedom. The book is not unworthy of the author of the 
Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne. Its subject, however, has not 
the picturesque interest inherent in that work, and has somewhat 
of its characteristic defect. The book is too much of a mere 
recital. Reflection is too entirely subordinated to narrative, and 
there is a deficiency of the requisite explanations and reference 
to the causes and consequences of events. 


COUSIN STELLA* 


OUSIN STELLA has the merit, now becoming rarer and 
rarer, of a comparative novelty in its subject. Mrs. 
Stowe has sufficiently exhausted the horrors of American slavery; 
no one is likely to offer himself as a rival to Victor Hugo in 
delineating the wrongs and the crimes of the liberators of St. 
Domingo; but the slavery of the English West Indies is tole- 
rably untrodden ground. The scene of the larger portion of the 
book is laid in Jamaica, a few years previous to the Act of 
Emancipation, and just at the time when the strife between 
slaveowners and abolitionists was at its bitterest. Of course 
the main features of each system—the American, the French, 
and the English—are very analogous, and the resources 
which each presents for the selection of the novelist do not 
afford any great variety. The master, brutalized Mare 
and indulgence, and the agonies of the slave whose mishap it is 
to be in mind or feeling a step above his degraded station, must 
form the staple of every slave story, wherever its scene is laid. 
But still an English colony gives the writer peculiar facilities in 
addressing an English circle of readers, and enables him to bring 


* Cousin Stella. By the Author of “ Violet Bank and its Inmates,” 3 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1859. 
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home to them, with more force than is possible toan American 
or a Frenchman, the reality of the curses which the system 
carries with it, even though his selection of horrors may not be 
so varied, nor their quality so effective, as they would be if he 
were drawing from recollections of Florida or Hayti. There is 
so much that is peculiarly American in the faults of an American 
slaveholder, that an English reader is at a loss to know which 
part of his character is to be attributed to Yankeeism and which 
part toslavery. Many of the shades which darken the figures 
in Mrs. Stowe’s unsparing portraiture are evidently due to other 
portions of the American system, and cannot fairly be laid to the 
charge of the peculiar institution. The vulgarity of mind, the 
salle disregard of law, the hard familiarity with crimes of 
violence, are the offspring of undiluted democracy even more than 
of slavery. And as long as these appear side by side with the 
cruelty, the licentiousness, and the despotic helplessness which 
are the curse which waits on all who turn their fellow- 
men into beasts of burden, en readers will fail to refer 
each class of faults to its real origin, or fix its due repro- 
bation upon each. They will merge the special detestation 
which the crimes of slavery should raise in their minds in the 
eneral eo which most Englishmen look on it as a point of 
Cooley to feel towards American institutions. It is always a 
matter for gu when any moral question comes to be mixed u 
with political controversies, even though the tide of politic 
feeling to which it appeals seems at the moment to favour its 
success. The aid is a delusive one, just like much of the aid 
which the Church receives from its union with the State. The 
moral movement, if it has shared the triumph of the political, 
must also sbare in its reverses. It must accept a moiety of its 
partner’s odium—it must take a part of the responsibility for its 
partner's excesses, and must submit to be dragged back by the 
reaction which is sooner or later the certain destiny of every 
merely political impulse. It is not difficult to see that there has 
been a mournful slackening in the righteous fervour with which 
the abomination of slavery was once denounced. We cannot 
help suspecting that this result is partly due to the controversy 
having been too much worked upon American ground. Increasing 
intercourse and the subsidence of political passion have combined 
to lessen very perce — bitter prejudice with which every- 
thing American used to be scanned by Englishmen. It is strong 
still, but nothing like so strong as it wastwenty years ago. And 
with the reaction of political feelings has come the cooling of zeal 
in the moral crusade that was conducted far too frequently under 
their banner. It took advantage of the power of a transient 
prejudice, and by a just retribution has shared in its decline. 


To change the venue, therefore, of the slavery discussion from 
America to Jamaica is doing good service, even in such ephe- 
meral productions as Cousin Stella. It is good for Englishmen 
to be able to look at the peculiar institution as it appears when 
grafted on their own manners and tone of thought, and to con- 
template the results. The book before us is evidently written by 
one who knows Jamaica well, and if the style is too fresh to allow 
us to suppose that the author remembers slavery himself, his de- 
scriptions have evidently only one link of hearsay to invalidate 
them. The picture is dismal enough, but it differs very much, 
both in details and in general colouring, from Mrs. Stowe’s. We 
hear nothing of the internal slave-trade, though the power of 
alienation existed; nor is there any such monster as Legree. 
There are no details of sickening and outrageous cruelty. These 
may have been omitted to humour the delicacy of modern 
palates, but more probably such horrors were scared away by 
the constant presence of a healthy English public opinion, 
whose uprightness was maintained by constant infusions of fresh 
blood from home. But though West Indian slavery was exempt 
from the more dramatic class of atrocities which are so useful in 
pointing the periods of the novelist or the pamphleteer, its real 
evil was the same. It exerted its invariable malign influence over 
both oppressor and oppressed. It exacted that the masters 
should be brutal and without feeling—the slaves degraded and 
without mind. One of the most striking pictures in the book— 
we do not doubt that it is a portrait—is that of the delicate and 
refined English lady, who, after a few years apprenticeship as a 
slaveowner, startles the very overseer by her c fous insensibility 
to the sufferings of her slaves. On the oe side the degra- 
dation is not only the spontaneous result of his position, but is 
deliberately promoted by his master. The conviction that the 
nearer the slave was to the ox in nature as well as position, the 
more meekly he would bear the yoke, led the planters of Jamaica, 
as it now leads those of America, carefully to shut out light and 
knowledge from their human chattels, and to look upon a servile 
war as the inevitable consequence of the alphabet and the 
catechism. The system worked in Jamaica, as elsewhere, its 
double curse—the slave debased the master, and the master de- 
based the slave. 

Besides the drunken planter, and his hardened English wife, 
and the brutalized slaves, there is another character introduced, 
which might usefully appear more often in descriptions of slave 
countries. Like all extreme abuses stubbornly maintained, slavery 
has bred up a class of opponents whose utter folly would dis- 
credit the holiest cause. Abolition has no deadlier enemy to 
contend against than the abolitionists. Embittered byopposition, 
by ill-success, by constant study of only one side of the hideous 
medal, the abolitionist contracts a tone of thought of which the 
nickname “ nigger-worshipper” is hardly an exaggerated descrip- 


tion. The author of Cousin Stella, though deeply in earnest 
against slavery, writes as though he had had personal cause of 
quarrel with these most embarrassing Quixotes. The solution 
of every political difficulty is always beset and hampered, on one 
side and the other, by a class of politicians who delight in calli 
themselves ‘‘men of principle,” and who, on the strength of 
that title, will listen to no compromise, will consider no pre- 
scriptive claims, and will turn from any reference to possible 
consequences as the meanest and most grovelling expediency, 
The question of West Indian slavery, at the crisis of its fate, 
was more than usually plagued by this race of Marplots, and the 
delineation of them gives the author room for some amusing 
caricature. 

We have said little of the skill with which the material we 
have described has been worked out. The success of a novel in 
the present day depends so largely on the novelty of its sub. 
ject, that its literary merit is apt to be considered compara- 
tively immaterial. Every conceivable subject has been so 
worn and re-worn by the yearly horde of writers—so much 
ingenuity and labour has been expended in exhausting every 
pao variation of attitude in which the very simple idea 
of a young man wooing a young woman can possibly be pre- 
sented—that the fortunate discoverer of a new plot for a novel 
would be almost justified in rushing, like Archimedes, naked out 
of his bath, and shouting Eureka in the ears of the police. It 
is pony unfortunate that so fine a vein as Cousin Stella has 
laid bare should not have been worked out by a more practised 
hand. His characters are displeasing, either from the extreme of 
exaggeration or the extreme of commonplace. They are either 
impossibly ideal or too repulsively real. He has not attained 
that delicate touch which can idealize without impairing either 
probability or nature. The true novelist’s art, in the present 
state at least of the public taste, is to produce a set of characters 
which every one will recognise as familiar, and yet to let them 
be seen through just enough of poetic colouring to prevent them 
from recalling the unattractive associations of the petty hum- 
drum of daily life. The author of Cousin Stella is no master of 
this art. His necessary characters—the hero, the heroine, and 
the two villains—are melo-dramatic impossibilities; while the 
accessories are a gallery of portraits from that featureless portion 
of society of whom every one could name ascore from among his 
own acquaintance, but whom it is bad enough to have to meet 
without being forced to read about them. These are faults into 
which an inexperienced writer easily falls, and which an extended 
practice would probably remove. They are not, however, pre- 
sented in a sufficiently aggravated form to neutralize the interest 
which this novel derives from its subject, and which will secure 
it a very fair amount of popularity. 


SHEMITIC STUDIES* 


Wwe are always ‘te to acknowledge and register any worthy 
contribution from our own country to the comparative stud 
of the Oriental languages. It is painful to reflect how far England, 
which may justly boast of Pococke and Walton, has fallen behind 
the onward march of European scholarship. In the comparative 
grammar of Greek and Latin, indeed, we would fain hope that 
the master-work of the veteran Bopp, and the living presence of 
such men as Aufrecht, Max Miiller, and Siegfried are not with- 
out some slight influence, at least upon our classical students. 
Again, in the narrower domain of the Celtic dialects, Zeuss can 
reckon two or three genuine and earnest pupils. But, in the 
wide range of the Shemitic family, what are we doing? With 
one brilliant exception—we refer, of course, to Canon Cureton— 
our scholars have proved singularly unproductive. Let us not 
be considered as sj eaking disrespectfully of Lane. His reputa- 
tion as an Arabist’is deservedly high. But towards him our 
feelings partake rather of “ gratitude for future favours;” for his 
life-work—the gigantic | to which Orientalists 
are anxiously looking forward—seems as far from completion as 
the clock at Westminster. At our Universities, a school-boy’s 
smattering of a dozen or two Hebrew psalms is reverenced as the 
very blossom of Shemitic scholarship. The names of Gesenius, 
Rédiger, and perhaps Ewald, have m unavoidably heard of ; 
but, as regards Fleischer, Wiistenfeld, Bernstein, and the other 
leaders of the modern school, our ancient nurseries of learning 
maintain a dignified ignorance. Doubtless we shall be told that 
in our academic bowers and throughout our snug rectories there 
are prodigies of Oriental lore, but, with Roderigo, we must say, 
‘that hath not appeared.” In the present practical age we plead 
guilty to little reverence for undeveloped potentialities; and we 
take the liberty of referring our silent scholars, who seem uneon- 
scious of their duties as citizens of the Republic of Letters, to the 
line of Persius (minus the note of interrogation) — 
Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 


The Arabic Grammar just published by Professor Wright is 
the most valuable contribution to the study of the Shemitic 
dialects that has ever appeared in England. The name of the 
editor is, to foreign scholars, a sufficient guarantee for thorough, 
conscientious work and clearness of explanation in dealing with 


* A Grammar of the Arabic Language. Translated from the German of 
Caspari, and Edited, with numerous “Additions and Corrections, by William 
Wright, Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin, Vol. I. London: 
Willams and Norgate. 1859. 
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the details of a difficult subject. Professor Wright is a pupil of 
Rédiger, and is well known on the Continent as one of the most 

romising Shemitic scholars of the day. He has already pub- 
Fched the Travels of Ibn Jubair, fragments of Tahm4n, an old 
Arabic poet, some rare lexicographical tracts, and at present, in 
conjunction with Dozy, the accomplished Leyden Professor, and 
MM. Dugat and Krehl, he is engaged in editing the work of 
Makkari on the History and Literature of the Spanish Arabs. 
Those who are entering on a comparative study of the Shemitic 
dialects will be thankful to us for mentioning a useful work by 
the same editor—viz., the Book of Jonah, in Chaldee, —. 
ZEthiopic, and Arabic, with corresponding Glossaries, published 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate in 1857. We notice this 
more especially, because this little work and the Grammar before 
us are the only considerable examples in Europe, so far as we 
are aware, of the application to the Shemitic languages of the 


_ youngest instrument of modern science—comparison. 


Professor Wright’s Grammar may be looked at from two points 
of view—first, as a special grammar of Arabic, and, secondly, as 
a comparative grammar of all the Shemitic dialects. In both 
respects his work exhibits a decided improvement over all its 
predecessors. It is professedly a translation (with additions and 
corrections, however) from the German edition of Caspari, which 
is at present passing through the press. This latter work is by 
far the best of the smaller Grammars which have appeared within 
the last thirty years. We have carefully compared the two 
works, and AP penne mention in what respects the English is 
superior to the German edition. German prose is not remarkable 
for clearness. German grammatical prose is far from being an 
exception. We think that this new edition can at least lay claim 
to the merit of clearness and precision of expression. Some 
sections have been omitted, others remodelled, while new and im- 
portant sections (e.9., § 285 to § 288) have been added. Again, 
in a grammar for the use of students,an abundance of well-selected 
examples is an essential requisite. Professor Wright has multi- 
plied these throughout the book; and we would, in particular, 
point to the sections on the broken plurals (pp. 166—188) as a 
striking instance of the light which may be thus thrown on a 
troublesome part of Arabic grammar. He has also illustrated 
many peculiar forms and phrases by examples drawn from his 
own reading, especially from the poets of the Pre-Mohammedan 
and Mohammedan eras. Even in its special application to the 
Arabic language alone, the English work must be admitted to be 
superior to the German. But, looking at it from the second 

int of view, we must pronounce it to be the only work of the 
Kind in Europe wherein the comparative element has been intro- 
duced to any considerable extent. With the exception of one 
or two ordinary comparisons, Caspari has absolutely nothing of 
the sort. Rédiger, indeed, in his edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Grammar, has scattered some valuable remarks here and there ; 
but they are so mixed up in the imbroglio of notes, that the 
student can hardly obtain a distinct conspectus of the several 
affinities. Besides, in a language which is so much worn down 
as the Hebrew, it is difficult to trace with any precision the frag- 
ments of affinities with older forms, unless the student has, in the 
first instance, become familiar with the fuller, more luxuriant, 
and more ancient inflexional system of the Arabs. In proof of 
the value of the kindred dialects in elucidating the decayed 
Hebrew forms, we subjoin an interesting specimen of analysis 
from p. 52:— 


The third pers. sing. fem. “ Katelah” (Hebrew) was originally “Katelath,” 
as is proved by the following considerations:—1. The Arabic and Ethiopic 
have both “Katalat,” the Chaldee “Kitlath,” and the Syriac “Ketlath ;” 
2. With accusative suffixes, it takes the form “ Ketalath,” “* Ketalath-ho,” 
“ Ketalitham ;” 3. In verbs whose third radical is 4, it has the form 
“ galethih,” with double suffix, instead of the more ancient “galath” (con- 
tracted for “gileyath”), Arab. “galat,” Levit. xxv. 21, xxvi. 34; 4. The 
form “ Katelath” actually occurs once in the Bible—viz., “ az¢lath,” 
Deut. xxxii. 36. 


This quotation furnishes at the same time an instance of the 
truly philosophic way in which Professor Wright, wherever an 
opportunity presents itself, has compared all the dialectical 
varieties, and, by thus combining these scattered lights into one 
focus, has illustrated the Le pl de decay of each individual 
dialect. We would call special attention to the general remarks 
upon each form and tense of the Arabic verb, which furnish 
us at one view with the corresponding surviving forms of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic; and, above all, to the admirable essay 
at p. 52, entitled, “General Remarks on the Inflexion of the 
Peyfect and Imperfect Indicative in Hebrew and Aramaic 
(Chald. and Syr.), as compared with Arabic (and J&thiopic).” 
The essays also at pp. 77, 85, and 90, on the three forms of the 
weak verb, and the general remarks on the Arabic Declension, 
as compared with that of the other Shemitic languages, p. 194, 
are all conceived in the same scientific spirit, and executed with 
masterly acuteness. In the notes, indeed, on all the different 
forms of the verb, we regret that the editor has not introduced 
the remarkable forms of the Athiopic verb, which corresponds 
strikingly with that of its ancient mother, the Arabic. However, 
swe trust that this defect will be remedied in a second edition. 
In remark 4, 2.59 the termination (4h) of the Hebrew cohorta- 
tive is ingeniously explained by a peculiar pausal form (a) of the 


Arabic second energetic (an). The tables of modern Arabic 
verbal forms, p. 55, and suffix pronouns, p. 100, enable us to see 
for ourselves the close similarity of the stages of decay as exhi- 
bited by the ancient Hebrew and the modern Arabic; and thus 
prove irrefragably that the Hebrew of the Old Testament had 
already reached almost the degradation of the dialect spoken by 
the Arabs of the present day. Sound scholarship, accuracy and 
beauty of graphy, and cheapness all combine to render 
Mr. Wright's Grammar a valuable contribution to philological 
literature. The present volume comprises all that relates to the 
orthography and grammatical inflexions of the language ; and we 
hope that in the forthcoming volume on the Syntax the editor 
will not neglect the comparative element, but will illustrate the 
more remarkable idioms and forms of expression by examples 
derived from the cognate dialects. 


The connexion existing among all the Shemitic languages is so 
close that we cannot expect, from the study of their comparative 
grammar, results mage importance those which have 
flowed from the researches of Bopp and his school into the gram- 
matical affinities of the Indo-European stock. The only attem 
hitherto made to supply the Shemitic dialects with a work on the 
plan of the Vergleichende Grammatik is that by Ernest Renan 
in his lately-published book, Histoire Générale et Systéme Com- 
paré des Langues Sémitiques. As yet we have only the first 
volume, containing general historical notions and views. The 
comparative system remains still to be treated. The work seems 
to us to partake too much of the superficial tone of generaliza- 
tion so characteristic of the French school of philology. It con- 
tains, also, some erroneous views in the historical department ; 
and, from the author's very unscientific notions on the develo 
ment of grammatical forms, we augur unfavourably for his 
future labours. Among his historical errors must be reckoned 
his theory of the primitive monotheism of the Shemitic races. 
Now, independently of purely hilosophic reasons, we conceive 
that the language itself is pad against him. The existence of 
such a word as Eldhim (= God), with its plural termination, dis- 
tinctly points to an original polytheism among the Shemites. 
The ordinary explanation of this form as a pluralis excellentia is 
merely an ingenious device of the old Jewis marians. But 
Renan’s fundamental error is his notion that nom develope 
into fuller and more abundant grammatical forms. How any 
student, trained in the school of Bopp, could make such a 
statement is almost inconceivable. It is even inconsistent 
with his own words in other parts of his book, as we 
shall briefly show. However, it unhappily leads him to 
regard Hebrew, with its decayed case-system, &c., as the 
purest type of the primitive Shemitic speech. Where others, 
familiar with the more ancient and therefore more luxuriant 
grammar of the Arabs, can detect, in the degraded condition 
of the Hebrew, merely fragments of an older state, he sees 
the germs and rudimentary a, ory of a yet undeveloped 
stage of the language. But the best idea of Renan’s views and 
inconsistencies may be gathered from the subjoined quotations 
from the work itself. At p. 92, he most clearly states the grand 
result of comparative philology :—‘“ Une des lois les plus géné- 
rales révélées par la philologie comparée est que loin de se 
développer par la suite des ages, les langues tendent plutét & 
perdre en vieillissant des mécanismes précieux.” And, quite in 
accordance with this correct view, he compares, at p. 374, the 

ammatical condition of Hebrew with that of the vulgar 

bic. But, in the very teeth of all this, at p. 100 he writes, 
“ L’hebreu est ainsi, dans la race sémitique ce qu’est le Sanskrit 
dans la race indo-européenne, le type le plus pur, le plus complet 
de la famille, l’idiome qui renferme la clef de tous les autres, 
l'idiome des origines.” And, even more remarkably still, at 
pp: 83-4, “L’hebreu, par example, peut, en un sens, étre con- 
sidéré comme plus ancien que l’arabe, non yee chrono- 
logiquement, la premiére de ces langues soit antérieure & la 
seconde, mais parceque la premiére, ayant moins vecu, s'est 
moins déve la seconde, et presente ainsi avec plus de 
ureté le systéme primitif de la famille 4 laquelle elle appartient.” 
hen we come to consider the different schools of Shemitic 
philology which exist at present in Germany, it will be seen 
that this inconsistency arises from the fact that Renan is, in 
general philology, a pupil of Bopp. while, in his views of the 
relative value and antiquity of the Shemitic languages, he follows 
the leading of Ewald. 

There are at present in Germany three schools of Shemitic 
philology. The first is that of Gesenius and Rédiger, whose 
views are sketched in the later editions of the Hebrew 
Grammar. To this schocl belongs Dietrich, whose Abhand- 
lungen zur hebréischen Grammatik contain many good remarks, 
especially the first, Ueber Begriff und Form des hebriischen 
Plurals. In the preface to his great Lehrgebiiude der hebriiischen 
sprache” (Leipzig, 1817), at p. 6, Gesenius acknowledges the 
advantage he had derived from the comparative study of the 
cognate dialects, and notices in particular the light which 
modern Arabic afforded him in his examination of Hebrew 

mmatical forms. However, as was — unavoidable 

efore comparative mar had attained the rank of a science, 
he speaks of the Hebrew forms as undeveloped instead of worn 
down, and says, “‘ Viele Wortbildungen und verbindungen, die in 
der reichen arabischen Grammatik ausgebildet und berrschend 
sind, im hebraischen sich nur in schwachen und unausgebildeten 
Anfangen zeigen.” Rédiger, in § 1, 6 of the Hebrew Grammar 
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(Bagster, 1852), gives the correct view in the following words :— 
“The Aramean dialects exhibit the earliest and — decay, 
and, next to them, the Hebrew-Canaanitish ; the Arabic was the 
longest to maintain the natural fulness of its forms, being 
preserved undisturbed among the secluded tribes of the Desert, 
until the Mohammedan revolution, when it suffered considerable 
decay. It was not till so late a period as this that the Arabic 
reached nearly the same point at which we find the Hebrew, even 
as early as the times of the Old Testament.” Again, he says, 
“Tt is a mistake to consider, with some, the Aramwan, on 
account of its simplicity (occasioned, in fact, by derangement of 
structure and curtailing of forms), as the more original model of 
the speech of the Shemites.” In respect of its consonants, however, 
the Aramzan has remained more true to the original Shemitic 
type than the other groups; for such sounds as th, dh, and zt 
are unquestionably of younger growth. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that the affinities which Gesenius, in his Zhesaurus 
Lingue Hebraice, everywhere seeks to establish between Sanscrit 
and Shemitic words are either fanciful or may be explained on 
the —— of onomatopeia, or by the universal laws of lan- 
age. ‘The second school is that of Ewald, one of whose most 
istinguished pupils is Dillmann. Their views may be learned 
from the different editions of Ewald’s Lehrbuch der hebriische 
sprache, and from Dillmann’s Aithiopic Grammar. Ewald’s 
pa a” va (namely, that Hebrew is the purest type of the 
ancient Shemitic speech) is undoubtedly erroneous. His views 
are set forth at p.9 of the preface to the sixth edition of his 
Lehrbuch. In p.3 of the preface to his Grammatica Critica 
Lingue Arabice, after enumerating those very characteristics 
which prove beyond a doubt the antiquity of the Arabic, he 
with provoking obstinacy says—‘ Quibus virtutibus quanquam 
lingua (Arabica) ceteris semiticis multim antecellit, at est tamen 
hebrea multo recentior ;” and at p. 4—“ Antiquior et que anti- 
in universum fidelior mansit, censenda est hebrea.” 
is is the school to which Renan belongs, and hence he derives 
the peculiar views to which he clings with such persistency, in 
defiance of clearly-established principles of comparative grammar. 
This school attaches —e importance with the preceding to the 
comparative study of the Shemitic languages, but mixes up with 
them other families that ought to be carefully kept apart. See, 
for instance, the strange shifts to which Ewald is ut in attempting 
to connect mi and mah with quis, § 14 2,a. The third school 
affords us some rare specimens of the Sanscrito-Semitic tendency 
gone mad. Its exponents are Fiirst and Delitzsch. Their works 
are Fiirst’s Chaldee Grammar, his Concordance to the Old Testa- 
ment, and Delitzsch’s Jesurun, intended as prolegomena to 
Fiirst’s Concordance. Their principles are stated by Fiirst in 
the preface to his Aramdaische Chrestomathie, p. xv.; but if any 
one wishes to see how venerable Hebrew verbs, after havin 
been hashed and boiled in the Medean caldron of this school, 
rise to life in all the luxuriant freshness of Welsh, Irish, Anglo- 
Saxon, Swedish, Greek, Sanskrit—nay, even Hungarian—forms, 
let him look at a paper entitled ‘ Horm Hebraice,” published 
in the Transactions of the London Philological Society, 1858, 
part i.; and after that, possess his soul in peace, if he can. 


From what we have already said it will be seen how important 
is the study of Arabic, as furnishing the key to all the other 
Shemitic dialects. Hebrew is almost the only one of these 
which we in this country attempt to acquire. ow, in the case 
of a language so utterly beyond the range of our Indo-European 
sympathies, such an attempt on our parts cannot fail to prove a 
painful effort of memory. In learning Sanskrit, we have the 
affinities of nearly all the European languages to aid us. Let us 
effect for the Hebrew a similar family-support, by the combined 
study of the other members of the group to which it belongs. 
We can assure students that such a method will enable them 
to master thoroughly all the cognate dialects with less waste of 
time and patience than are required for the solitary study of an 
one of them isolated from the sisterhood. For our Oriental officials 
Arabic is of essential value. Persian and Hindustani are deluged 
with Arabic words and phrases; and the laws and customs of the 
Mohammedan races of” Asia and Africa can only be properly 
appreciated by one familiar with the language of the pee. 

ut a thorough acquaintance with the grammar before leaving 
a fp should be insisted on; for we notice that the works pub- 
lished by those who have acquired the language in India, betray, 
for the most part, a deficiency in this respect. In advocating the 
study of Arabic, we have at heart, also, the furtherance of the 
higher historical scholarship of Europe. How completely one- 
sided is our view of the political and civil state of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, simply because we ignore the writings of the 
very people whose power influenced so materially the fortunes of 
Christendom. How much better might be the histories of the 
Byzantine Empire, the Crusades, Italy, and Spain if the Arabic 
documents on these subjects were generally accessible and 
studied! We have already alluded to Professor Dozy’s labours 
in Spanish rug ; his long meditated work on the history and 
literature of the Spanish Arabs is now on the eve of completion. 


It is based on the native authorities, and thus furnishes a contrast 
to the apocryphal versions of Conde, whose knowledge of Arabic 
was limited to the alphabet; and who, in the words of Dozy, 
‘forged his dates by the hundred and invented his facts by the 
thousand.” Another example of the advantage to be derived 
from a careful study of Arabic MSS. is presented by Amari’s 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, the second volume of which 


was published last year. To France we are indebted for 
Reinaud’s very interesting tracts on Medieval India, and hig 
Invasions des Sarrazins en France. If our English scholars 
could be induced to contribute to the general stock from the 
maine collections of Arabic and Syriac MSS. in the Bodleian 
and the British Museum, one of our highest wishes would be 
accomplished. 


Notics.—The publication of the “Sarurpay Revizw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. > 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 

LAST WEEK BUT FOUR OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT.— 
HENRY THE EIGHTH will be performed every night during the week, and also on 
ene Tuesday, and Wednesday in the next, after which date the Play will be 
withdrawn. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — ARRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 30th. 

Monday, Open at Nine. Féte of the Welsh Charity; Concert by Vocal Association, 
1000 Performers, Tuesday, Open at Ten, Admission, Ove Shilling. 

Wednesday, First day of Grand Archery Meeting ; Display of Great Fountains in the 
Afternoon; Military Band, &e. Admission Half-a-Crown. Thursday, Second day of 
Archery Féte ; Drawing for Prizes of Crystal Palace Art Union. Subscribers admitted 
free on presentation of receipts. Admission to Non-Subscribers, One Shilling, 


Friday, One Shilling. one at Ten. 
Saturday, Second Grand Opera Concert by Titiens, Piccolomini, Ginglini, &c. Open 
at Ten, Concert at Three. Admission, 5s. to Non-Season Ticket holders. (For par- 


ticulars, see special Advertisements.) 
Sunday, Open at Half-past One, to Shareholders Tickets. 

mn Tickets, One and Two Gui each, available to April, 1860, may be 

had at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and the usual Agents. 


By Order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


Crystal Palace, July 20th. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Madlle. Trttens, Madlle. Prccotomrn1, 


Signor Beart, Signor Signor and Signor 
at the GRAND OPERA CONCERT, by the above-named distinguished Artistes, on 
SATURDAY, July 30th, 1859. The Programme will be duly announced. Doors open 
at Ten; Concert at Three o’clock. Conductor, Signor Arpitr. Admission :—By 
Two Guinea Season Ticket, free; by One Guinea Season Ticket, on payment of Two 
Shillings and Sixpence ; by Day Ticket, Five Shillings; or, if purchased on or before 
the 29th inst., Three Shillings and Sixpence. Reserved Seats, -a-Crown extra. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 
LAST SIX DAYS IN LONDON.—The celebrated Christy’s Minstrels wili 
repeat their Entertainmeut EVERY EVENING, at Eight o’clock. The final Day 
Representation will take place on Saturday Afternoon next, at : 
ress Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets and Places may be secured at Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; and at the Hall, Piccadilly. 
WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY NEXT, JULY 30rn. 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 5; PALL MALL EAST (close 
to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH 

(Painter of “ The Great Fall, gy’ is > Raore oy by Messrs. DAY 

and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, at the GE. N GALLERY, 168, New Bond- 
street. Admission, One Shilling. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPSWICH, RE-OPENS 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 25th, The Boarders re-assemble on Wednesday. 


AMBRIAN HOUSE SCHOOL, RYDE, I.W.—Head Master, 

Rev. R. K, EDWARDS, B.A, Trin. Coll. Cambri Pig Bd to 70 guineas 

per annum, The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on the 3rd AUGUST. There are at present 
a FEW VACANCIES. 


DUCATION IN BELGIUM.—The Rev. GEORGE PRADEZ, 

Pasteur of the French and German Protestant Church at Liége, RECEIVES 

A FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO HIS HOUSE. For Prospectuses, &., apply 
to L. G. Rosryson, Esq., 28, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 


N UNDERGRADUATE OF OXFORD, desirous of spending 

rt of the LONG VACATION in the fe nel of CLASSICAL TUTOR, wor 
be iad to communicate with any gentleman w sons may require such assistance. 
some experience in taliion. — Addons G. C., care of 


The Advertiser has had 
Mr. Suepuzy, Bookseller, Sleaford. 


HE SONS OF PARENTS LEAVING THIS COUNTRY, 

or LIVING ABROAD, will be RECEIVED into the HOUSE and SCHOOL 

of a CLERGYMAN resident on the coast of CHESHIRE, who will carefully train 

them as children of the Church. They will be educated, maintained, and clothed, and 

have their smaller as well as greater wants supplied, on inclusive terms, from £120 

to £1650 a-year. References to be exchanged.—Ad The Rev. G. F. Grunpy, 
The Tower, Liscard, Cheshire. 


OME EDUCATION—WIMBLEDON.—The WIFE of a 

MEDICAL MAN, residing in this desirable locality, has a VACANCY for 

TWO or THREE PUPILS. The Advertiser has long been accustomed to tuition in all 

its branches, and offers a complete education and most comfortable home. The highest 

references given. Terms, from 80 to 100 guineas, according to and requirements. 

Apply by ag to H. R., care of Mr, Jorzs, “Saturday Review” Office, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 


ILITARY EDUCATION.—PREPARATION FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—The repeated success by this Institution has established the high cha- 
racter of the Studies there pursued. Of the successful Candidates at the Nine Exami- 
nations held at Burlington House and Chelsea since 1858, the Pupils of Sunbury have 
four times been first, twice sécond, twice third, &c.,on the List. A Laboratory for 
Natural Philosophy, and extensive Collections for Natural Sciences, facilitate the study 


Graduate in High Honours of Oxford, Cave See and F 
of the Royal Societies, desires a TRAVELLING or RESIDENT TUTORSHIP. He 
has travelled already in France, Germany, and North Italy, and ses every 
ualification for successful teaching.—Address B. A., Oxon., care of Messrs. StREET 
ROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


JT ITERARY.—A GENTLEMAN CONNECTED WITH THE 

LONDON PRESS, and of rience and Litera oe. will be glad to 
ship~ Address A, M., 21, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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rer CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, SECRETARY, or 

AMANUENSIS.—The Advertiser, aged 24, respectably conn: and of 
mished character, good address, and education, seeks an ENGAGEMENT as 
above. is = efficient practical knowieage of Co 

ites neatly and expeditiously, an a practic now e 0 mmercial an 
= Matters. Can furnish highly sat fact y Testi ilities, &c., 
together with security to any amount. A moderate “remuneration E 
43, Downham road, De Beauvoir Town, N. 


URNS CENTENARY, CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Original 
PORTRAIT STATUE of "ROBERT BURNS, by Grezwsurets, which was 
ashibited at the Centenary Commemoration, and which may now be Viewed near to the 
entrance from the Railway, in the South Transept, is TO BE SOLD. Enquire at the 
office of the Literary Department, or at the Reading Room, Central Transept. 


Big ABSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, commencing on Wednesday, 
September 14th, 1859, under the Presidency of 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market-street. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, accompanied 
a statement whether or not the Author will be present at the Meeting, may be 
ressed to Jonw Puituips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General 

University Museum, Oxford ; or to Professor Nicot, Professor Fuurzr, and J 
Wairz, -» Local Secretaries, Aberdeen, 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 


6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire «ficiency. Bankers—Messrs. Dgacoy, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


ONLON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBLiskED 1802.—-Two Hunprep Bezps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
oman Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


AUTERNE.—Chateau Yquem de Lur Saluces, of fine quality, 
only 48s, per dozen —CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. 
-B.—Carriage free to any part of Great Britain. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


DENMAN, 


of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint oF BoTH For 24 Stamps. 

Wire rw Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 
Tzems,Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 

of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. — Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr, Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


USLIN CURTAINS AND CHINTZES.—SEWELL and 
CO.’S STOCK of FRENCH and ENGLISH PRINTED FURNITURES is 
searcely to be equalled in extent, and contains = the finest Designs and most correct 
Transcripts of Nature that have appeared this season. A large quantity of Rich 
Muslin Curtains at Half-Price —COMPTON HOUSE, SOHO. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special A 
the only Sheffield makers ‘who supply the consumer in London. Their London — 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine WiLulaM-stRExEt, London Bridge, contain by far the larges 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzzN’s CuTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD, 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 81230 
12 do 1160 2140 300 8312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do « 170 200 240 2140 
12 DessertSpoons do ..170 200240 2140 
12 Tea Spoons do, - 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles doe .. 080 0100 O11 0 O18 0 
do, 010 6 oll 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bow]s) - 068 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon 92160860390 888 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. ... 100 #1100 1140 1180 
1 Butter Knife 030 060 060 070 
_——_ -. 012 0 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) 4 «. 010 0 015 0 018 0 110 
Complete Service ..,........ .£101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 
ee Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s,; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Fuil.Sise Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


1% Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto . 40 1146 2110 
One Pair Meat Carvers 76 O110 OW 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto....... 86 012 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 76 O11 0 O18 6 
One Steel for Sharpening 
Complete Service ..........00sssee0e 4416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Mappin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority; all their 
blades, ee | their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
po BS "Handi which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 

by tine quality and thickness cf the Ivory Handles. 


Manufactory, Queen's Gutlesy Works, 


MPERIAL LIFE JESURARCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LO —INSTITUTED 1820, 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas G. Bon George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, > 

Jaraes Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hun‘ 

Charles Cave, J. Gordon 

George Henry Cutler, Esq, } William R. Robin 

Henry Davidson, Esq. | Martin T. Smith, 

George Field, Esq. | Newman Smit , Esq. 

SECURITY.—The Assured are protected by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 

Million and a Half Sterling from t liabilities. attaching to mutual assurance. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, The priate g are entitled to participate after payment of One 


mium. 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 


upwards of £1,500,000. 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, vee vy or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EpINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year .......... dimataniaene £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 


Bonus declared of £1 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM on every icy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858. = 
£31,345 16 5 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. | Archibald 
e, 


John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, ., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
be at the Office, 4, NEW 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


By Act oF 3 Wa. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 


EsTaBLISHED 1823, 


Prospectuses, Form 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHE RY, 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred were 4 Barber, Esq. | Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Hen | Rear-Admiral Gordon. 
The Re Ho Bouverie, M.P. | Charles Morris, E 
Edward Charrington, Esq. | George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. | Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
AUDITORS 
John Howell, E | * John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Richard Taylor, Esq. 
Prysrtcran—William Emmanuel Page, M.D. on No. 11, Queen-street, May Fair. 
SurGron—Benjamin Travers, Esq., F.R.C.S., No. 49, Dover- -street, Pi 4 
Young, Esq., Ne 1, Essex- street, Strand, 
Acruary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Szcrrtary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance, 
The Lowsst rates of Premium on the Mutvat System. 
THE WHOLE oF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 


Assets amounting to £1,840,000 

During its existence the Rosiety has paid in Claims, and in copagiion } 2,000,000 
of Bonus Liability, nearly 

Rovertlaneny Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 

The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which a PER CENT.) 475,000 
on the Premiums paid, amounted to 5 0 


Policies in force 7,818 
260,000 


The Annual Income exceeds 
In pursuance of the INVARIABLE ce of this Soto, in the med L. the Death 


Po the Life Assured within t = fifteen da; wal Premium 
py the Claim to th to the payment of 
suc mium. 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 
in 1864. 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


‘UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1908. 


InvEsTED CAPITAL EXCEEDING £2,000,000 sTERLIVG. 

This Society is one of the very few ly Mutual Insurance Offices, the whole of 
the Profits being divided among the Policy-holders, and possesses large reserves appli- 
cable to future Bonuses. 

The Rates are considerably below those usually charged. Thus at the Ly of forty 
the sum of £33 19s, 2d., which at the ordinary premium will insure £1 with the 
Norwich Union witt INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND Pounps 
Sutures, giving an immediate Bonus in addition to subsequent accumulations, 

Annuities and Special Kisks undertaken on favourable terms. 

For Forms of Pro and Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Siem, % Crescent, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwi 


ITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
CHEAPSIDE, 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only are produced at this Establishment, 
which can be tinted or fully colo in the most artistic manner. 


Prices from HALF-A-CROWN. 
OUSEHOLD WORDS.—EXCELLENT CONGOU TEA of 
the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, “in their celebrated 61b. 


a thing 
now as familiar as Household Words.” Every Family should obtain it “ indy a Week” 
“ All the Year Round.” —Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate, 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—ESTABLISHED IN 1838. 


“An intense black, unaltered by washing.” —See Dr. Urnz’s Testimonial at the 
s. J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stati at 1s. per Bottle. 
UMMEB DIET—BROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet. 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SourHampton STREET, STRAND, 
; will be happy to submit s for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ALF-PRICE will be given for a CLEAN COPY of the 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” posted so as to reach Horncastle on the Wednesday 
after publieation.—Address Rev. 8. Lopez, Horncastle. 


wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to and 


ntentions. An im 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabl 

every description of Prmnrine on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 

with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Stzam Painting ACHINEs, 

Hypravtic and other Pressgs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 

A Spxcrmen Boox of Typss, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. have every 
j description. Cramer, Beale, and Co. are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent.—201, Regent-street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S.—For Sale. 


or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Potatoe-Setiee. edding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liugirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

MEDIEVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK 
STANDS, en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted oa, from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage , with wide openings; Ladies’ ~enang Same, 
from 2ls.; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood — 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from £3 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 2ls.; Travelling an 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a My A other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate,—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


STARS 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 

LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


ENRKRY AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENT-STREET. 
JOUVIN’S GLOVES—FIRST QUALITY. 
Superior Perrumery, Fans, Cravats, Fancy Goons. 


REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 


and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


W HTEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Forei Yoresiain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 


Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
. MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears, 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Spine to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who Ty ghn Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each. 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price, 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 4 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 

: HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 

suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads, with 

Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 

| og nee of Wood tead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 

Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, ail titted with Bedding al Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


CALCULATION, simple in detail, yet mathematically certain 

to produee THIRTY SHILLINGS for EVERY SIX HOURS devoted to its 
development 7 a Capital of £3, and the same in proportion for every additional 
£3 to £1000. The operation is suited to either sex, and every condition in life—is free 
from all risk—involves neither buying nor selling—needs no teaching—requires no 
second party to effect its working—raises the struggling to a position of comfort, and 
the moderately rich to wealthy independence, e Present Proprietor or THE 
Sxcret is the third in direct succession, and has, within the last fourteen years, 
realised @ large fortune through its instrumentality, Circumstances have lately 
occurred to induce him to give the Worup the benefit of a Manvex, which for years 
has baffled the combined skill of the most experienced men in Europe, and upon 
whose solution Mitutons have m, and THovusanps are daily, expended. The 
CALCULATION, _ 2s., may be had of Mr. JOHN REYNOLDS, 4, AGAR 
STREET, STRAND, Sole Agent for the Proprietor; or, free by post, on receipt of 
postage stamps. 


IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 

and others having Books to eo of, may receive their Value in Cash, upon 

application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, LEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover. 
square. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 

have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 

Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 

effected. Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis, 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 

A. P. Stanley’s Canterbury Sermons—Ellis’s Three Visits to pa me 

Baron Alderson’s Memoir and Charges—Froude’s History of England— Buckle’s 

History of Civilization—and many other Books, are now on sale at GREATLY REDUCED 

| Many of them will be found well suited for Book Societies, P and 

ural Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis and post free, 
Butx’s Lrsrary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS. 

R. BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with Authors for the 

PUBLICATION of their WORKS during the approaching AUTUMN and 

WINTER PUBLISHING SEASONS, Liberal Terms for suitable and approved 

Manuscripts, Estimates forwarded on application, and prompt attcntion to all com- 
munications. Unsuitable Manuscripts immediately returned. 

London: Jamgs Biackwoop, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d., Second Edition, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, by Joun Pearson, D.D. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. Tzmpte Cuzvatuisr, B.D. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. 
Cambridge Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London. 
Derenrton, Bett, and Co., Cambridge. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
LD STYLES. By Henny Spicer, Esq., Author of “Sights 
and Sounds,” “The Lords of Ellingham,” Xc. 
London: Boswortx and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
HE THREE PALACES, AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
Orton, Author of “ The Enthusiast,” &c, 
“ An exquisitely beautiful allegory.”—Sun, 
Ps Glitters with fine thought, and is full of fancy at once manly and tender.”—Daily 
rpress. 
Will not fail to take high rank amongst ‘thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.’ ’—Caledonian Mercury. 


LIST, 


“ A very true and thoughtful piece of song, and one in which the history of many a 
life is contained.” —Dublin University Magazine. 
London: Boswortx and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. cloth, price 3s,, New Edition of 
EV. EDWARD IRVING’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 
BB m4 BEN EZRA; and his INTRODUCTORY ESSAY TO HORNE ON THE 
A 
May also be had separately—PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE TO BEN EZRA, in 
cloth, price 2s, 6d.; and INTRODUCTORY ESSAY TO HORNE ON THE PSALMs, 
in paper cover, price 6d. 
London: Bosworta and Harrison, Edinburgh; T. C. Jack. 
Glasgow: M- and Son. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 1s, 
HRISTIANIZING INDIA: WHAT—HOW-—AND BY 
ae WHOM. By A Cueist1an Minister, Author of “ Forty Moral Lectures for 
the Young.” 
London: and Co., Stationer’s-hall-court. 
Just out, with Map and Portrait, New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
E PORQUET’S HISTOIRE DE FRANCE; with the most 
Difficult Words and Idioms Translated at end of each page. Written purposely 
for Youth of both sexes. : 
London: Srmpxry, Marswatt, and Co.; and may be had of the Author at his 
Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
New Edition, price 3s. 6d., with Map, Plans of Battles, and Portrait, compiled expressly 
for British Youth, giving a concise History of Europe for the last Fifty Years, 
ISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON PREMIER. Redigée par F. Dr 
4 Me With Translations at end of each page of the most difficult Words 
an ases, 
London: Stwpxry, Marswatt, and Co.; and may be had of the Author at his 
Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


GERMAN WRITING COPIES. 


[HE ART OF GERMAN WRITING EXEMPLIFIED, IN A 
set of Easy Copies, For the Use of Students in that Language, By F, Jozpan. 
Oblong, 1s. 6d. sewed. 

London: Smrpxrw, MarsHatt, and Co.; of whom may be had, 


LEBAHN’S (FALCK) GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
cloth; or with KEY, 10s, 6d. KEY separately, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN. 
6s. 6d. cloth. 


OEHDEN ELEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 
Clown, 


12mo, 8s. 


12mo, 


Just published, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


OETHE’S FAUST. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By G. G. Zenrri, Ph. Dr., Professor of the German Language and Literature 
at the Royal Medical College, &c, 

“The Notes are at once critical, antiquarian, and classical, and those on the 
‘ Walpurgis Night’s Dream’ especially, are a profitable and agreeable study.”—Journal 
of the Evening Classes. 

“ Dr. Zerffi's Notes are very numerous, and his preface and introduction are both 
very profound,” —Critic, 

“The notes to this edition of ‘ Faust’ will be found extremely useful. The annotator 
has rightly aimed at the explanation of grammatical and idiomatical difficulties, and 
has Cae pe to point out the many hidden allusions with which the work 

a a 


D'; H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
4 East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
‘aan of bene =i eae, he will = post free, to those who wish 
i @ recipe, cont z directions and successfully using this remedy, 
on their remitting him six stamps,—Addvess O, Baows, 14, Cecll-street, Strand, 


er. 

“We may confidently state that there exists, neither in Germany nor England, any 
edition of ‘ Faust’ so well adapted as this for the study of Goethe’s great work.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ As a linguistic work this edition will take a prominent position, and the student 
of German literature will find many difficulties vanish when he takes up Dr. Zerffi’s 
Chronicle. 

London: Simpxiy, and Co, 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Life of Erasmus, V. Progress of Geology. 
11, Annals and Anecdotes of Life Assu- VI. The Islands of the Pacific. 


rance, VII. Berkshire. 
Ill. Popular Music of the Olden Time. | VIII. Invasion of England. 
IV. ick Fraser Tytler. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


EDINSURGH REVIEW, 
is just published. 


I. State of the Navy. 
II. The Acropolis o: Athens. 
III. Memoirs of the Court of George IV. Wellington, 
IV. The Life and Remains of Douglas  F Adam Bede. 
Jerrold. ‘Tay Us of the King. 
V. Fossil Footprints. XI. The Late Ministry. 
VI. Queen Marie Antoinette. 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A, and C. Brack. 


CCXI., 


No. CCXXIILI., 


CONTENTS : 
VII. Dr. Cureton’s Syriac Gospels. 
VILL. Brialmout’s Life’ of the Duke of 


RACTICAL GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
By Aw Encuisuman 
“Genuine Handbooks based on personal experience.” 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. Twelfth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE—Belgium, Holland, &c. Tenth Thousand. 1s, 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. Tenth Thousand, 1s. - 
PRACTICAL ITALY—The Localities of the WAR. 2s. 6d. 
London: Loneman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
OTICE.—The Second Edition of “PEAKS, PASSES, and 
GLACIERS,” by MemBers or tHe will be published on 
Wednesday Neste London : Longman, Grrey, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
LICE LITTLETON: a Tale. By Foresrer Fitz-Davrn. 
London: Lonemuay, Green, and Co., Paternostcr-row. 
In Crown 8vo, with Woodcuts and Lithographs, price 6s. 6d. 
IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of TWENTY-THREE GREAT 
EMPERORS, KINGS, and CONQUERORS, condensed from European and 


— History (chiefly of the Middle Ages) for Juvenile Readers, By Frances Awnr 
Edited by her Brother, the Kev. J. 8. Urrzrtoy, M.A,, Vicar of Farnham, 


On 30th July, price 6s, ; by post, 6s, 6d, 


"NOata BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXI. 


CONTENTS : 
I, Guizor’s Memorrs, Vor, Il. 
If, Patnrers Parronizep spy 
ill, Syrtac History—Joun or Ernesvs. 
1V. WanpzERINGS oF ARTIST. 
V. Guacrers, 
VI, Parricx Fraser 
VII. “Ipyuis or Tennyson, 
VIII, New Eneuanp Provincrat History. 
IX. Borany anv Scorrisn Botanists, 
X. Exizapera Queen or Bonemta, 
XI. Narotzonism anv Itaty, 
XII, Recent Pusuicarions. 
Edinburgh: W. P. London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co. 
Dublin: McGuaswan and 


Ts LITERARY CHURCHMAN appears now on the Ist and 
16th of each Month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. A few alterations in 
ement have, at the su tion of Subscribers, been made; and, under the new 
Proprietary, no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future course, 

worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 
Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for Six Months, 4s. To be a of any Book- 

seller. Or, Stamped Copies for the Year, 10s.; for Six Months, 6s, 
Office, 3 377, , Strand, London, W.C. 


eee, WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (working iz). and 

the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY’S NEWS- 

PAPER every Saturday. It contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, a New 

Tale, interesting Notes on Italy from a Lady’s Journal, and the Current News of the 

Week. No Family or Lady choad be without ‘the “Lady’s Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d. 
Office, 83, Fleet-street. 


Seventh Edition, with 118 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d, 
re IAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. By Epwarp Srantey, 
D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Norwich. 
London : Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
pes PHYSIOLOGY: Familiar Explanations of inte- 
Facts connected with the Structure and Functions of Animals, and 
particularly’ of Man. By P. B. Lorp, M 
London: Jouw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Octavo, 1s. 
[aE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM: being the CHARGE delivered 


at the TRIENNIAL VISITATION of the Province of DUBLIN, in JUNE, 1859, 
By Ricnarp Wuarsty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, revised, 3s, 
NGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the Arcupisnor oF 


London: Jomn W. Parxsgx and Sor, West Strand. 


Sixth Edition, with New Appendix, 3s, 6d. 


‘ATIN SELECTIONS; with Historical and Geographical 
Outlines, the Rules of Syntax for Construction, a Vocabulary, and Exercises in 
“Seanning, &c. By T. 8. Carr, Master in King’s College School. 
London: W, and Sor, West Strand, 


Cheaper Editions, 3s, :. 6d. each, cloth, 


READINGS IN PROSE. 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 

READINGS IN SCIENCE. 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Cheap Edition, Crown Octavo, 10s, 6d. 


ISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Tuomas 
Srort, D.D., Bishop of St. Asaph. 


By the same Author, Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, 6s, 6d, 
OLLEGE LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
By W. Bartss, B.D., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 9s. 


COLLEGE LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
London : Jonn W. and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. oe 
{LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By T. G. Hatt, M.A,, 
Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London, 


By the same Author, 


TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. -Fifth Edition, 8s 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s..6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth Edition, 10d. 
London: Joun W, Parxzs and Son, West Strand, 


London: Lonemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperrs. 
THE LATE DR, THOMAS BULL ON BLINDNESS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
HE SENSE OF VISION DENIED AND LOS!. By Troias 
i M.D., Author of “ Hints to Mothers,” and “ Hints on the Management of 
-Children” (for the Jast .Eight Years of his life deprived of Sight). Edited -by: the 
Rev. B. G. Jonns, Chaplain of the Blind School, St. George’s Fields. With a Brief 
Introductory Memoir of the Author by Mrs. Butt. 
London : Loneman, Grezn, Loneman, and Ropers. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S NEW SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


This day is published, in Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Lllustrations, 
price 2s, sew 


ANUAL OF PROTOZOA; with a Gencral Introduction-on 
the Principles of Zoology. By z Reay Greene, B.A., M.B.1.A., Professor of 
Natural History in the Queen’s Com, Cork, &e. Being the first of a New Series of 
Manuals of the Experimental and Natural Sciences. Edited by the Rev. J, A. 
and the Rev. 8. Haverrton, M.A., Y.R.S 
London : Loncman, GREEN, and 


In Post 8vo, with Coloured Map and Plan, price 12s. 
UR NAVAL POSITION AND POLICY. 
By A Navat 

zum, June 11th. —“The naval peer exhibits, beyond all cavil, great know- 

ledge and rare practical sense.’ 

Saturpay Review, July 9th.— He is always interesting and instractive whee he 
keeps to his text and treats of our naval position and policy. May his warning be 
heeded while there is yet time!” 

Lendon: Loneman, Lonemay, and Ronerrs. 
HENRY GEORGE ROBINSON'S TRANSLATION, 
Now ready, Vol. IL, Part I1., in Feap, 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
HE ODES OF HORACE, Book IV. and his Book of ‘* Epodes.”’ 
Literally translated into English Verse; with the Latin Text and English Notes. 
By Henzy Rosrinson. Completing Mr. Robinson's Translation of all 
Horace’s Lyrics. 
London: Longman, GREEN Lonoman, and Ropexts. 
MR, TWELLS’S NEW SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY. 
Just published, in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


pony FOR REPETITION: comprising 150. short Pieces 
and Extracts selected by permission from the best Works of 


Byron, Hemans, spe, 
Cowper, Macaulay, 
Goldsmith, Mittox, Southey, 
Gray, Montgomery (J.), Tennyson, 
Heber, re, Wordsworth, 


and other onions eae Poets, 7 in the order in which they are to be 
learnt. Edited by the Rev. Henry Twxuts, M.A., Head Master of the Godolphin 
Foundation School, Hammersmith, 

London: Loyemay, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 


Now ready, No, IV. July, 1859, in 8vo, with 2 Plates, &c., price 5s. sewed 
(to be continued half -yearly), 
HE ATLANTIS: a Register of Literature and Science. 
Conducted by oF THE CaTHotic University cy IRELAND, 
Contents :—J. Literature. 1. Calde- | of certain Geometrical 
ron The Sorceries v. W. G. Panny, M.A.. 2, On. the 
of Sin. ¥ 2 Ra 2. The | T Rs mad of the Earth’s Crust. By H. 
w. A. | Hennussy, F.R.S. 3. Climatology of 
3. Hieroglyphic St 0.1. By P. | Lisbon in Relation to the Yellow Fever 
Le Page Kxnovr. 4. p.. Essay wu = | Epidemic of 1857. By R. D. Lyons, M.D. 
the Date of the Book of Job. By | 4 On the Change ot Caseine into Albu- 
Rev, Canon Morris.—IlI. ‘Mathematical t= with some Observations on Lactic 
Physical, aud Watural Sciences, 1. On | Fermentation, By W. K, Suntrvay, 
the Use of the Sections of the Cone in the | 
London: Loneman, Green, Loxeman, aud 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF MAUNDER'S — 
TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY.” 
In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 10s, cloth; price 12s. bound in embossed roan; 
or 12s, 6d, cal lettered, 
AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: convisting of 
Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons — 
Ages and Nations; forming a complete Popular Dictionary of Universal Biogrs phy. 
eventh Edition, revised, corrected, and extended in a Supplement to the Present 
*,* The Suprtemeznt to the “Treasury of Biography” now comprises, amongst 
numerous others, Memoirs of the following distinguished persons late'y deceased :— 


Arago, Henry Hallam, | Mezzofanti, 
Joanna Baillie, Sir W. Hamilton, | Sir W. Molesworth, 
Sir H. Bishop, Sir H. Havelock, i Thomas Moore, 
J. Britto: Holman, .the ‘Blind Ida Pfeiffer, 
Charlotte Bronté, Traveller, tadetzky, 
R. Brown, the Botanist, Humboldt, Radowit:, 
Dr. Buckland, Joseph Hume, Lord Raglan, 
General Cavaignac, Charles Kemble, —_ uel Rogers, 
Auguste Comte, Lablache, Sontag, 
Fenimore Cooper, Dr. Lardner, Marshal Sout, 

Sir H. Delabeche, the Painter, Fugéne Sue, 
Professor Forbes, Admiral Des Juevill 

fessor Edw. mir. ons, ocdueville, 

Dr, Gutzlaff, Turner, the Painter. 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s, each “ Treasury,” 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, and 
. MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY 


‘London; Lonamay, Lonamar, and Ropers. 
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13, StRzxt, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” “A Woman’s Thoughts about Women,” &., 3 Vols. 
[On the 30th of July. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From 
Documents, By the Duxz or Buckinenam, K.G, 2 Vols. 8vo, 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE in MOROCCO, 
SPAIN, and the CANARY ISLANDS, By Mrs, ExizapetH Murray. 2 Vols, 
Coloured [)lustrations, 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. P. Bzaton, M.A. 
From the German of Dr. Franxu. 2 Vols., 21s. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By th 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Price 5s. Forming the Fifth Volume at 
Biacxerr’s Stanparp Lipraky or Eprtions oF 
Mopzry Works, each comprised in a single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, 
and illustrated, price 5s. 


The following Volumes are also now published in this Series : 


1,.8AM_ SLICK’S AND | 3. = AND THE CROSS, 
HUMAN NATU | Exrot WARBURTON. 
2, JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 4 watt . By 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By the Author of 
“ Alice Wentworth,” &. 3 Vols. 
A powerful and well-sustained story, of strong interest.” —Atheneum, 
A-MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of * The Discipline 
of Life.” 1 Vol., with Illustrations by Birket Foster, 7s. 6d, boun 
“A Mother’s Trial,’ by Lady Emily Ponsonby, we can ae '—Leader, 
HELEN LINDSAY; or, the Trial of Faith. By A Crrrey- 
man’s DaveutTer. 2 Vols., 
“*Helen Lindsay’ will atoms a success. The work takes high and generous 
aims, and its characters are natural and unaffected,”—Chronicle, 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the Author of “Sidney 


Grey.” 3 Vols, 
MIRIAM COPLEY. By J.C. Jearrrxson. 3 Vols. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By Francis Francis. 
with Illustrations by Leech. 


MAPS FROM KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS, 
Sold 


SCOTLARD. Two Sheets, ‘with Index of upwards of 7000 
Places on the Map, 6s, in sheets ; 's. 6d, in cloth case, 


3 Vols., 


ITALY AND SARDINIA. "Two > Sheets, with Index of 6230 
Places on the Map, 6s, in sheets; 8s. in cloth 


Ill, 
THE BASIN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, with Plans of 


Venice, Trieste, Marseilles, Valetta, Genoa, Alessandria, &c, One sheet, with Index, 3s.; 
or, in cloth case, 4s. 6d, 


SWITZERLAND. One Sheet, “with Index of 4907 Places, 3s. ; 
or, 48. 6d, in cloth case, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir R. I. Murcutson, 
Professor Nicox, and Kerra Jounston. Four feet two by three feet five inches, 
Beautifully printed in colours, 63s.; or, in cloth case, £3 10s, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. By Professor Nicot. 
Two feet by three feet, Printed in colours, with Index, 21s. in cloth case, 


Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


y ig * YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual of Elegant 

Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and Accomplishments, completed to the Present 
Time, and Edited by distinguished Sochenn. With Twelve Hundred Woodcut 

Lustretions and several fine Engravings on Steel, Post — cloth, 7s, 6d. 

This elegant and comprehensive Volume includes Geology, Mineralogy, Conchology, 
Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, the Toilet and Costume, Embroidery and Fancy 
Work, the Escritoire, Archery, ding, Music (both Instrumental and Vocal), Dancing, 
Indian Sceptre Exercises, the Ornamental Artist, Painting, Photography, &c, &c, 


Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, 


MESSRS. J. H. AND JAMES PARKER’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON, 


Just published, in Feap., cloth, price 5s. 

LENTEN SERMONS PREACHED IN OXFORD IN 
1859. By the Bishops of Cute and Luycoxy, the Dean of CanTERzvury, 
Archdeacon Ranpatt, Rev, Dr. Rev. Dr. the Reverends 
J.J. Carter, C, P, Epgy, A. J, H, P. Lippon, and J, §, 
Wooprorp. 

Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. By the late Rev. R. C. Marziort, B.D., Fellow sf Oriel Col 
Oxford, Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, in the City of Oxford, and sometime 
cipal of the Diocesan Co e, Chichester, Pea by his Brother, the Rev, Jony 
., Curate of Bradfield, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 

THE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS CHURCH 
HISTORY OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of on, which 
included the Kingdoms of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, 
Master of the Savoy, and Rector of West Isley in the Church of England, in the 
reign of James I, New D.D., of Ferns, 

Just published, Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 


FIVE SERMONS ON WAR, PREACHED in ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN CHURCH, OXFORD. the Rev. R. St. Jonw 
Vicar of the Parish ; Student and Tate 1 Reader of Christ Church, 
lished by request, 

8yo, cloth, price 12s, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE, from the 
Fathers of the Church, By the Rev. E. B, Pussy, re Regius Professor of 
Hebrew; Canon of Christ Church; late Fellow of Oriel College. 


“This work contains in order every p in the Fathers bearing on the 
— ¢ the Real Presence down to a.p. 451, including all fragments recently 
vere ” 
Second Edition, revised, price 3s, 6d. 


ON EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION, By the Rev. Joun 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley, 


Just published, 84 pp., Fcap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d.; by post, 1s, 8d. 
THE TWO HOLY SACRAMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
her. Jou Bovprxs, Honorary Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of St, 
arwick, 
Just published, 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
CHURCH DEACONESSES. The Revival of the Office of 


Deaconess considered; with Practical Sagutines and a Pro for the 
Foundation of a Society for Assisting the Cl in Works of Charity, in the 
Diocese of Exeter, under the ‘Authorit of a4 ishop of the Diocese. By the 


Rev. R. J. Hayne, M, A., Vicar of Buc d, Monachorum, Devon, 
by permission, to the Right Rev, the lad Bishop of Exeter, 


Just published, the Second Edition, in Feap., price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. Py the Author of 
“The Doctrine of the Cross,” and ‘ Devotions for the Room.” 


Nearly ready, Royal 4to, with Seventy-four Plates and numerous 


FACSIMILE OF THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS 
DE HONECORT, an Architect of the Thirteenth C ; with Commentaries 
and Descriptions by M. J. B, A, Lassvs, late Architect of Notre-Dame and of the 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris, &c., and M. J. QuicuErat, Professor of Archzo! 
at the Ecole de Chartes at Paris. ‘I'ranslated and Edited = uone additio 
Articles and Notes, by the Rev. Roperr Wrixis, M.A., FR. , Jacksonian Pro- 


fessor of Natural and a Philosophy in the Universi of f the Bosal 
Member of the Imperial Legion of Honour; Corresponding Member of the Ro: 
Academy of Sciences at &e. &e, 


OXFORD & LONDON, 377, STRAND: J. H. & JAMES PARKER, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Just published, 8vo, 10s, 6d, cloth, 


Sh TWO BOOKS OF HOMILIES © supsiated to be read in 

Charches. A New Edition, the Text and References revised and cor- 
rected by a Collation of the Earliest Editions, avith various Readings, Notes, a 
Preface, and a Catalogue of Editions to the Year 1700, By the Rev. Joun GrirfirHs, 
M.A.,, late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 


Also, just published, 4 Vols. 8vo, £2 2s. cloth, 


HORA HEBRAICA ET TALMUDIC: Hebrew and Tal- 
mudical Exercitations upon the Gospels, the Acts, some Chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Jonn 
Lieutroor, D. D., Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. A New Edition, by the 
Rev. RopErt GaNDELL, M.A., Assistant Tutor of Magdalen Hall, late Michel Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, 

Oxford: at the Untversrry Press, Sold by J. H. Parxgr, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London; and E, Garpwer, 7, Paternoster-row. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIRRARY FOR AUGUST. 


pass AND ITS ENVIRONS, including Versailles, St. Cloud, 
and Excursions into the Champagne Districts n Illustrated Handbook for 
Travellers, Edited by Taomas Forsster, Author of “Norway its Scenery.” 
With Twenty-eight beautiful Engravings on Steel, of the principal Buildings and 
Sites, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Hewry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST.—Price 2s, 


OHNSONIANA: a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and 
Sayings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, ao from nearly a Hundred Publications, a 
ade Croker’s Edition of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” as Revised and Enlarged 
onN WriGut, Esq., of which it forms Ninth and Tenth Volumes, ith 
| x 2 on Steel. (Vol, II, containing a General Index to the Ten Volumes.) 
Hewyry G. Boxy, York-street, Covent-garden, London, 


THE tee WICKLOW, ‘ty CAUSEWAY, GALWAY, 


HE WILD W 
RISH TOURISTS’ ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
One Hundred Original wr by Mahony. Seventh Year’s Edition, Beautiful 
green and gold, 300 pages, 3s 


and Sons, Strand; M‘Grasnaw, Dublin; and all Railways, 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN SLANG, CANT, AND 
nivi 


VULGAR WORDS used at the Present in the Streets of London, the 
ersities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Houses o — the Dens of St, Giles, 
Ay of St. of Vulgar guage, and Glossaries of 
spoken e ot of Lond London, with Explana- 
of ened by agabonds, Small 8vo, 4s.6d. cloth, 
‘ust published by Jomn Campzn Horrzy, 1512, Piccadilly, W, 


In 1 Vol., price 5s, in cloth, 


CURATE AND THE a Hovel. Mrs. Strutt, 
Author of “Chances and Changes,” &c, olume of “Rout- 
ledge’s Library of Fiction.” 


London: Warne, and Farringdon-street. 
In 1 Vol., with Illustrations, price 7s, 6d. cloth lettered, 


HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; their Present State and 
Future Capabilities. By Hans Busx, MA. First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles, 
Author of “ The Rifle, and How to Use It.” 
CONTENTS : 
Copeten between British and French | The Board of Admiralty, 
Steam, and the Screw Propeller. Refutation 
Naval Ports and foventie at of of its Errors, 
compared with those of England, Important Lists, and Satiations Tables 
Manning the Navy. relating to the British and French 
ingeeess Artillery, and New Naval Hovien hitherto unpublished, 


With several and Praws of Brrst, RocHEFoRT, 
L’Oxrent, and Tovton, 


London: Rovrizpex, Warns, and Farringdon-street. 
AN APPROPRIATE WEDDING GIFT. 
In Square 16mo, price 7s, 6d. elegantly bound, 
HE MARRIAGE SERVICE. sere in Gold, on a tinted 
d Illustrated wit lematical Designs on every page, By W. 


Navies, 
Navies of other Powers. 


London; Rovruzpes, and Farringdon-street, 
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On Wednesday, a New Series, in Two Volumes, of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
Lately published, a New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s., of 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


Just published, Large 8vo, price 21s., with Two Hundred Illustrations of 
Interesting Objects, 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, WORKS OF ART, 
AND HISTORICAL SCOTTISH RELICS, 


EXHIBITED IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
During their Annual Meeting, held in Edinburgh, July, 1856, 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 


Comprising Notices and Examples of the Portraits of ee een of Sco’ 
Collected on that occasion, &c 


*,* Her Majesty ap qateniy permitted the liberal use of an Engraving of the 
Lennox phe ms a for herself, copies of the Catalogue may be had, containing this 
subject, illuminated in the highest style of Art, price £2 2s. Early application to the 
or to the as, the elaborate nature of this 
ration, great care and skill are required in its execution, it juen 
only be intrusted to few hands. a 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


The following are now ready :— 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Fifth Thousand. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
“ Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries,” — Atheneum, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
Abridged from the aboye, Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 


“The best School Dictionary extant.”—Press; 
DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 


MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, Tenth Thousand, with 750 
Woodeuts, Medium 8vo, 18s, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. Abri from the above, Twelfth Thousand, with 200 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo, 7s, 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 
OF ANTIQUITIES, Twelfth Thousand, with 200 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


THE STUDENT'S HUME;; a History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar, Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to the Present 
Time, Eighth Thousand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; with the gy | of Literature and Art, 
By Dr. Wu. Sure, Sixteenth Thousand, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the with of 
and Art, By Tenth 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; being th the “History of the 
Decline and Fall,” abridged. Sixth Th d ts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
The Latin Accidence ation a Syntax and Prosody, with an English, 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR; 
Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS: di ed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre, Third Edition, 12mo, 4s, 


PRINCIPIA GRACA: an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 
Pe rehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, with V ularies, For 
se of the be. Forms in Public and Private Schools. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


os MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
ad eae by the Romans to the Year 1858, New Edition. Woodcuts, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 
ae by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe, New Edition, Woodcuts, 
0, 6s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the 
Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time, New 
Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Lady Catcorr., Twentieth Edition, Woodcuts, 18mo, 2s, 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


LONDON AS IT IS, 
With a Clue Map, 18mo, 5s, 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON; a 
Complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects of Interest in the M 
“ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”—Times, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GUIDE TO THE QUADRUPEDS AND REPTILES OF 
A EUROPE; with Descriptions of all the Species, By Lord Cuzsmowt, Post 8vo, 


Joun Van Voonsr, 1, Paternoster-row, 


CHEAPER EDITION: 


In Two Volumes, price Twelve Shillings, 


A DAM BED &E 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s., with Two Portraits, 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF 


CHARLES KEAN, 
By J. W. COLE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In a few days, in Post 8vo, 


THE CRUISE OF THE PEARL ROUND THE 
WORLD IN 1857-8-9, 


WITH 
An Account of the Services of the Naval Brigade in India: 
By the Rey. E. A. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Chaplain of the Pearl, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


In a few days, in Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF ITALY. 


By the Author “Mary PowELL,” “Tue LADIES OF 
Bever Hottow,” &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 
Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


This day is published, price 21s., 2 Vols. 


MILLICENT NEVILLE; 


A NOVEL, 


By JULIA TILT, 
Author of “The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” &, 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


FALSE AND TRUE, 


By the Honourable LENA EDEN, 
Author of “ Easton.” 


1 Vol, Post Octavo, 10s, 6d, 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
In a few days, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


By the Rey. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 
1 Vol, Post Octavo, 


L, BOOTH, 907, REGENT STREET, W. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S, . 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every English, French, and German Book of Interest added immediately 
on publication, in large numbers, to the United Libraries. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Country Svupscriptioy, From TWO GUINEAS vUpwarps. 


Family Subscriptions, FIVE GUINEAS and TEN GUINEAS. 


Just published (July 20th), 
A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR espe ape 
307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Terms sent by post on application, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. No. II. Price Is. 


By Cuan.us Dicksxs. With Two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” To be 
completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 


NATIONAL REVIEW for JULY. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Glaciers and Glacier Theories. | VII. John Milton. 
Il. Peasant Life in Han VIIL. The Bertrams. 
Ill. The — of the ‘Arabian | IX. Revelation: What it is Not, 
Nig and What it Is. 
IV. The ~ of New England. X. Italy: its Prospects and Capa- 


V. Utopian cities. 
VL. The Apostolic Age. XI. Books of the Quarter. 


SECRET HISTORY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERN- 
MPNT; and of its Systematic Persecution of Protestants. Compiled 
from Official Documents. By Atrrep Micurers. 1 Vol. Post 8vo. 

(In a few days. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT 
TO MAKE THEM. By Captain Jegvis-Wnitz Jervis, M.P., Royal 
Artillery. Post 8vo. [Next week. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By 


Wurrr, Author of “ A Month in Yorkshire,” &. Post 8vo, 
0s. Gd. 


PHE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 
A History of Father and Son. By Gzuorez Mrrepiri. In 3 Vols. 


TOBACCO: its HISTORY and ASSOCIATIONS- 
Including an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff- 
Takers, ‘Tobacco Pipes, and all the concomitants of Smoking in all Ages 
and Countries. By F. W. Farruoxt, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. 


Trotiory. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 


MEMOIRS of ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 
gg and CONJUROR. Written by Himsetr. 2 Vols. Post 
vo, 21s. 


THE THREE GATES: a Poem. By CHauncy 


Townsmenxn. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


Avogruvs Tronwrs. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 22s. 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By ae Lxver, Author of “Harry Lorrequer,” &c. In 1 Vol. 8vo, 
price 23s. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


_ CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
Third Edition. Vols. I..and II, Demy 40s. 


THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain Jervis- WHITE 
Jervis, M.P. Second Edition. Post 8vo. {Next week. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with some London 


Scenes they Shine upon. By Groner Aueustvus Sana. Post 8yo, 6s, 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, price 2s. 


THE WANDERER. By Owen Merepira, Author 
of “ Clytemnestra,” &c. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH: a Poem. By EtizaBeru 
Barrett Brownine. With Portrait. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
Fourth Edition. _ 3 Vols. Feap., 18s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of “ Mary 


Barton,” “Ruth,” &. Third and Ciaper Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By ANTHONY 
Trottors. Third and Cheaper Edition. Price 5s. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrter Waite. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. 


1 Voal., price 9s. 

we striking and powerful production, at once profoundly thoughtful and 
brilliantly imaginative.”—Morning Post. 

There is a thoughtful style about this book that notice of the 
reader who seeks for something beyond the superficial. Those who object to the 
serious pert of the reflections, may find ample onl. in the vivid descrip- 
tions that abound in this sparkling volume,.”—Sun. 

“ There is a fine wholesome spirit in this volume, which contains a story well 
balanced iu all its parts. The k, which is a first novel of certain promise, 


By ANTHONY 


By T. 


By Max Ferrer. 


contains not a few capital sketches of life, and some shrewd satire upon the 4 


insincerilies of fashion.” — Examiner. 

“As far as délineations of character in this exceedingly clever book are con- 
cerned, it is eek to speak too highly of the vigour,truth, and freshness which 
distinguish them, Gazette, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


Twelfth Edition. Price 7s. 6d, bound in leather, 


AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF ALISON'S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, Quarto, bound in cloth, price 7s. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By 
the Rev. Jawzs Wurtz, A New Edition, with an Index. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to 
1848. By the Rev. Jamzs Warts. Post 8vo, with Index, 9s. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Epwarp Sang, 
F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, price 58, This Treatise is intended to Ag he ——e 
po eo of an intellectual instead of a routine course of 


THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By the same Author, 
Being a Sequel to “ Elementary Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
neat rg F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c. With 


A CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


AND GEOLOGY. By Professor Jounston. Forty-seventh Edition, Price 1s, 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. By the same Author. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By Professor 


Jounston, Two Vols., with gravings, price 11s. 6d, 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By G. H. Lewes, 
Author of “Sea-side Studies.” In Monthly Numbers, price 6d. each, With 
Engravings on Wood, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 


Pas Past, F.G.S, With Llustrations and Glossarial Index. Third Edition, 
ice 1s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, DESCRIP- 


TIVE AND INDUSTRIAL, By Davin Foes, F. S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Glossary, end Index. In Crown 8v A New ‘Edition, Revised and 
Enl: arged, Price 6s, 


CHOIX DES MEILLEURES SCENES DE MOLIERE, 
avec des Notes de Divers Commentateurs ct autres Notes explicatores. Par 
Dr. E. Dusvc. In a few days. 


A MANGA OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


and forming a Companion to Kzrra Jonnsro 
Geography. 


all the 
Bobent Atine of General In the press. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL AND CLASSICAL 


— By Professor Prtuans, of the University of Edinburgh, . 
ice 45, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the nary | ‘and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World ; 
with their present Political Divisions. Twenty-five Mi aonins 20 of 
ae and enlarged Maps of Scotiand, Ireland, and Sw tzerland, bound, 
12s, 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ateting, in a Series of 


Original Designs, the Facts ‘of Geology, Hydro 
cal Maps of 


Natural History. Twenty Maps, including Coloured Geolo; 
and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


A New and Revised Edition, 
OLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to 


by Classical Authors; accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T, 
Harvey, M. A., Oxon, Half-bound, 123. 6d, 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by R. Hino, , F.R.AS., 
&c, With Notes and Letterpress to each Plate, modying all resent 
Discoveries in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6 

v. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 


AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes. Twenty 


Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, Half. bound, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


London: Printed by Trromas Cuoate — and Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, the County 
Davin Jonas, of 9, Hemingford ‘the Office, 39, ‘Southampton. atrect, 

Strand, in the same County.—July 23, 1859. 
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